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not v.ithin 
but m the 
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PREFACE 


IS hoped ihat ihts %ohime of Reminiscences 
may prove acceptable to four classes of 
persons firstl}, to those living m Great 
Britain and Ireland who take an interest 
in the progress made bj their brethren 
bejond the seas, secondl), to those who, 
coming from India and the Colonies to 
participate m the impenal gathering and 
to judge for themselves of the results of 
colonial labour and enlerpnse, maj ish to 
take \»omc with them -v sou%cnir of their 
Msit, ihirdlj, to those m the Colonies and 
India who ha%e heard of the exhibition 
and who, perhaps, plajed their part in its 
organisation, and ha^e jet been unable to 
iisit It, and fourthlj, to foreigners who, together with Bntish subjects, Ime 
now for the first time had an opportunit) of becoming fully acquainted 
w ith the exhausti\ e and ^ aned resources of the Bntish Empire 

Tlie onicial catalogue jiublished bj the Rojil Cotnmtsston records the 
m'in\ objects now gathered together nil the principal colonies ha\e issued 
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'Fcnl liandlinoU nnil catalogues treating more in detail of the nature of tlic 
tountrics and tlie class of exhibits, the official guide goes a general idea 
a t at maj be seen m the exhibition conferences hate been held, 
Icetnres hate been read on manj snhjeets of interest to Indian, and Colonists, 
ami special rerorts on the chief proilncts of the colon, e, hate been nrqiared b, 
gent cmen of ^icntilic experience, at the instigation of the kojal Coininixsion 
it has, therefore, not been mtcndcil m the present soluine to attempt 
anjthmg m the nature of a catalogue or guide, but ritl.er to present, in a 
eontenient form, a selection of the most attract,. e features of the exhibition 
not atulT^T elnell) atitli regard to artistic rct]Uircincnts and 

ailaeed h “ ""‘"'''i: « commercial a able, and the pictures here 

d = “Lites If'.r ", "" fh") 

have not tisited ih 8"'". nrder to enable those athn 

lI™ f r'" ’'"™ Ka'har s-me tdea of „s appearance 

and ifies and T T , “’“"n ’ S'ass jars nf teas 

hthr eem a" examples nf the 

economic imnonance nnrl ...x. . , ' 

Leonardo da Vine, could male i ' '' ■* 

from Souffi “latw • , “ 

Ihe birds of New Zealand and'”th "'l *7™' 7’’''’ 'fa""'*"" Loun, 

inleresting chiefly to loaers’of areb:Llc7'”™ *^”'*"a— though 

other hand ample uiope for an artists pSil -offer on the 

ah bei^etrd7r::ta:r 

•he etching., some are don 7 i”"’’”* ’••°I’<eh Besides 

the Cypriote axcavers and the dmn^^™^""^? ''“a'ralian scene, 

•he remainder pen-and ml. "> 

•he) hate all been repmdneed meehamcal'n'uLf ,7 ‘™ 

hand but the artist’s. ^ without the mterrention of any 

d ffel'^rr a'dVed m fb^IririnrTr,:'; 
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we shali tra^ el first to the Mediterranean, then to India and Ceylon , thence 
to the Eastern Possessions, and so on to Australasia , crossing the Pacific we 
come to the Dominion of Canada, then to the West Indies, British Honduras 
and British Guiana, with which ha\e been associated for the sake of con- 
venience the far-distant Falkland Islands, and crossing the Atlantic we visit 
at last the British Possessions m Africa, and complete our journey at South 
Kensington, through the Empire on which the sun never sets and we fee! 
how true it is that 

No distance breaks the tic of blood 
Brothers are brothers evermore 

The artist joins with the editor m offering hearty thanks to the many 
Executive Commissioners and others, who have materially aided them in their 
labours. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTIOK 

Ge>jerai, Objects of the Exhibition Opening Ceremony Pro- 

cession Lord Tennysons Ode Prince of AValess Address Queens 
Reply Archbishop of Canterbury s Prayer 




“ T Was evident that this exhibition would from its very 
nature need ample time for its organisation On the 

24th of November, ifi84,H ILH the Prince of AVales 
— who took upon himself the Executive Pres denlship 
of the Royal Comttiiss on consisting of t ao noblemen 
and gentlemen * which had been gazetted on the i8lh 
\ of that month— issued an mvitat on to Ind a and to 
the whole of the British Colonies to come forward 
md by p'litiapaiion in the exhibit on gii e to the 
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inhabiunts of the British Islca, to foreigners and to one another, practical 
demonstration of the wealth and industnal desclopmcnt of the outlying 
portions of the British Empire. 

The hearty response which "as aa»rded to His Rojal Higlmess’a appeal 
showed the wide-spread interest m lm|iefial affairs winch exists throughout 
the colonies, and which merely needs an opportunit) such as has hen. been 
afforded, for vt to he clearly seal«fid by tire ijicoyle of Englatvi With but few 
exceptionsle^ Newfoundland, Tasmania, Heligoland and Gibraltar), thca%hole 
of the British Colonies hate contributed their share to this Imperial Exhibition 
The remoteness of many of the colonies obiiously precluded the 
possibility of protracted correspondence The Royal Cominission, therefore, 
allotted at the outset to each colony that portion of the Exhibition buildings 
which appeared most suitaWc.to us requirements, and the plan which was 
drawn up in November, 1884, had received but slight modification at the 
time of the opening eighteen months later A few words will sufiicc to render 
the accompanying plan of the buddings rcaddy understood 

The whole of the South Galleries arc devoted to India and Ceylon, 
avhile the Dominion of Canada is located in the Central Gallery, in part of the 
West Gallery, to the East and West Arcades, m a portion of the jicrmancnt 
gallery to the west of the exhibition, and also m the South Bromenade In 
tlic centre of the eswhihition, are situated the Australian Courts, subdivided 
amongst the five divisions of the island continent and New Guinea and Fiji, 
flanked on the west by New Zealand, and on the east by the West Indies 
ind British Honduras, which arc placed m the southern halies of the West 
ami East Galleries respectively Between the West Indies and Queensland, 
he Malta and Cyprus , and to the north of the West Indies are British 
Guiana, and Hong Kong which appropriately finds a place m the old Chinese 
Court. In the Queen’s Gate Annexe are Ibund contributions from all that 
belongs to England in Africa — the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Gold 
Coast, Eigos and the West Afnea SeVtVements , while the Eastern and 
Atlantii. Possessions are placed w» the East Arcade 

In accordance with the expressed wish of the Prince of Wales Executive 
Commissioners were appointed by all the colonies. The High Commissioner 
for Canada and most of the Agents-General in London, W'ho were selected 
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)) their rc<;i>ecli\c goNcmments to fill this ofiict, \\erc able to a\nil thcm‘iel\cs 
It once of the opportunities afTordcil b) thar knowleilgc of the c\hibition 
juildings. In the other cases, the C\ccutivc Comtntssroncrs first formed tht 
•ollccuons m the colonics, and then came o\er and superintended their 
nstallation Sir Philip Cunhfii, Onen a\as appointed Secretary to the Ro)al 
Commission, and Mr CunlifFe Owen and Mr Ro)lewerc appointed Assistant 
Secretaries, the former for the general administration of the cvhibition, and 
the latter for India 

It was felt b) theRojal Commission that it would be impossible to draw 
up a classification that would cither embrace or do justice to the \erv aaned 
products of the different colonics the Hvccutixc President therefore decided 
to allow e\cry Colonial Commission to prepare a classification best suited to its 
own requirements. This same feeling — together with the consideration (as 
expressed b) His Ro)al Highness at the first meeting of the Rojal Commis- 
sion) “that, as some colonies from their age and circumstances were more 
adsanced than others, those in their infanc) should not be placed at an undue 
disadvantage m an c\hibition from which all thoughts of trade rivalry should 
be excluded — suggested the abandonment of the jury system of former years, 
which has been replaced by a senes of reports, prepared bj experts, on the 
minerals, timben, food products, leathery textiles and other objects m the exhi 
bition It was however decided that e\cr)l)od) participating m the exhibition 
should receive a commemorative medal and diploma* Ever) colon) of import 
ance has published a catalogue of the exhibits m ns ow-n court, together with ex 
planatory handbooks, and the Royal Commission has issued a general catalogue 
of the whole exhibition, a special catalogue of the Indian section, and a general 
handbook of the British Indian and Colonial Empire Lectures hive been read 
and conferences have been held m the Conference Hall on matters of Imperial 
interest, and in the Indian Section meetings of experts have taken place to 
consider the many imixirtant economic products there brought together 

Horticulture and floriculture are amply represented New South Wales, 
Victoria, New Zealand, the Cape of Good Hoiw and Natal all have conser 
V atones, the foliage in which forms a pleasing contrast to the more formal 
objects m the adjacent courts Tlie natural history also of the British Empire 
* Repro luct ons n U be fonod m Chapter X 
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may be nell studied It ,s kZ 

the abonginsl scenes tn South A.,„ T^7 jm-Sk. 

animal trophies m Cej Ion and Natal th" 0°'“'' 

Zealand and Queensland—.' “ collections of stuffed birds 

scattered throughout the galleries to mg of the many other examples 

most thoroughly hj the sanous com 
The mineral With TZT 

Statistical trophies representing the'"^!^ '* "‘'“/"""'’'j' latought to our notice 
' Ictona, Nenr South Wales,*o TT' are sho^n by 

Western Australia. Bntish Juia^^X' ''''T “■* 

d.s«s ered gold as an earnest of fn.nrl^;:’^; ” 't" “"-pies of neiclj- 

Qiieensland, Canada, the Cape and od, ^ collections of baser minerals 
But the feature which most air “""a are highly instrucuie. 
magniGcent timber display made ha 1? of visitors, i, the ,er; 

cammahmg, and the e^L ’T'-' extent anti 

Australia. Victona, Ne„ South o“ InsBa, Western 

Guiana, Canada and Bntish Hondu^ Quwnsland, New Zealand, Bntisli 
Cape, South Austraha and BnS N^^ p'’’'"”'''' “““"“"a. “"I «l>c 
camplea. Advantage has been of 7 ®°"-” "'=0 eontnbute valuable 
luch serse the double duty of « s fc, ,h 

I'O eroneemed m t.mber Amolt 1 and objee« of tnterest to 

land. South Austraha, Victoria. wSicm Au ,“7 'J-"""- 

After the ceaseless whirl of last , ! ""-I Ganada 

2, '-"“'''J articles of iheir casv n T'“' “ the mother 

The colonial froven Produce 

part of the cvliibmon, and advaniagc 
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has been taken of its ccllare to place m them tames taliich South Australii, 
Victoria, the Cape, New South Wales and Cyprus ha\c sent o\er 

A large space m the South Galleries has been set apart for (he display 
of samples of tea, coffee and cocoa , and these products of India, Ceylon, the 
West Indies and Fiji, arc arrangcil side h> side so as to facilitate comparison 
The whole of this department is under the management of Messrs Henry 
S King &. Co, who serae samples in the cup to aisitors. The tobaccos of 
India, Ceylon, the West Indies Canada, Natal, Malta and British North 
Borneo are also dul) represented 

In the gallery of the Albert Hall arc hung pictures of all kinds painted 
by British colonists, together with pictures representing objects bearing on 
colonial histor), and portraits of colonial and Indian celebriCiCb, notably 
those of the late Gaekwar of Baroda, the late Maharajas Smdhia of Gwalior 
and Traaancore, and the Maharajas of Mysore, Kashmir and Bhavnagar 
Many paintings are moreover hung m the various courts, notably m Victoria, 
New South Wales, the West Indies and New Zealand, and m many courts 
may be seen collections of beautiful photographs taken m atmospheres more 
pure than that of England, of the very aaricd sceneries, peoples and dwellings 
to be found throughout the British Empire 

On no preatous occasion, perhajw, have so many different reprcsentatia es 
of Her Majestj^s subjects been gathered together as resided m the Compound 
just outside the Exhibition buildings — Hindus, Muhammedans, Buddhists, 
Red Indians from British Guiana, Cjpnotes, Malajs, Kafirs and Bushmen 
from the Cape, and inhabitants of Perak and Hong Kong Their Queen 
Empress has taken a deep interest in their aielfare, and parties of them 
have on taao occasions visited Her Majesty — once at Windsor and once at 
Osborne. Illustrations of examples of the different races will be found 
throughout this book, and a complete classified list is gi\en in the Appendix. 

There are also many valuable ethnological models m the Indnn and 
other sections In addition to the natives themselves, representations of their 
dwellings form a prominent feature m the exhibition Besides the Indian 
Palace, the Burmese Pavilions, the Afghan Kahilia, the Malay House the 
British Guiana Benab^ the Maori Store-house, the Hudson Bay Tent, and the 
Bushman’s Hut, numerous models of dwellings are placed m the different courts 
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As the visitor arrives •>» tK« 

'■'■"Self ,|.e Hall Z'" T'?- 

of colonial lanilscapes anil citic* am ” * "i ''Cpresentations 

celckrated White T^Jracc, of nZ TT."''"’' “f "" 

ihcearthquaU oflacjone. Am>ind.r , "'r'’ Fn'licil ... 

Mr Boehm, oZna, .l.cP„nccofWaK 

"f Alps trading betiveenLElanLnd her V < 

Above the southern entrance to the '''' 
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OpentTtg Cei einony 


At an Emigration Office, placed in tlie South Promemde, mfonmtion 
and ad\ ice is given to intending emigrants concerning all the British colonies, 
and an E\hibition Commercial Exchange has been established in “ Old 
London” for the purpose of enabling exhibitors and their agents to exchange 
ideas on products suitable for trade between Her Majesty’s possessions. 

The Queen has, m addition to performing the opening ceremon), pud 
four separate msus to the exhibition, and on each occasion Her Majest) made 
a prolonged and detailed examination of the objects in the \anous coiirrs. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales, the Pnncess Chnstian, the 
Pnncess Louise, the Princess Beatrice, as well as many other members of the 
Ro) 'll Famil) , have been frequent visitors to the exhibition 

Openjkc Ceremony 

The exhibition was opened by Her Majesty the Queen on Tuesdaj, 
May 4th, with all the pomp and ceremony befitting the occasion It is 
thought that it may be well to preserve here an account of a ceremony which 
can not hut be of interest to Her Majesty’s subject^ 

Her Majesty s Commissioners for the Exhibition, and others taking part 
in the procession, assembled in the Colonial Hall, at the main entrance, 
Exhibition Road, at ri lyam At iijoocJock, His Royal Highness the 
Pnnee of Wales (the Executive President of the Royal Commission), accom- 
panied by their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales, the Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, and the Prince Albert Victor of Wales, arrived 
at the exhibition, accompanied by an escort of the 2nd Life Guards 

The Queen left Windsor Castle at ii to and travelled by the Great 
Western Railway to Paddington Station Her Majesty s arrival at the 
exhibition was announced by a flourish of trumpets by Her Majesty s state 
trumpeters. Her Majesty was received by His Royal Highness the Executive 
President and the other members of the Royal Family The chief Executive 
Commissioners for tiie v anous Colonies and India w ere presented to Her Majesty 
by His Royal Highness the Executive President at the base of the statue of His 
Royal Highness in the Colonial Hall, and then joined the procession m their 
Several places A procession was formed in the following order — 
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All jKPions m the procc*aton wore lc\cc, icailemical, or court dress or 
uniform Ladies ^^crc m morning dress. 

The j rocession, starting from the Colonial Hall, proceeded through the 
Indian Hall, along the Indian central gallcrj, and between the Indian IJa/jar 
and Ccjlon, then pa«it the Indian Palace and the entrance to the “Old 
l-ondon” street, between the Australian Colonics, into Canada, turning 
to the right, It iiasscd across the north annexe, through the gardens to the 
right of the fountain hasin, and across the conscraatorj, entering the Ko\al 
Albert Hall b) a special entrance constructed for the occasion The Chair 
of State was placed on the dais in the Albert Hall, as is shown in the 
accompanaing coloured illustration Aboac the chair was a cannp) of Indian 
cloth of gold, surmounted b) a baldjcchino of rich gold-cmbrotdcrcd \cKet, 
looped with chains and pendants of gold and siKcr Delhi work, and slightl) 
closed m at the sides with curtains of rcil embroidered achet on the back 
of the canop), embroidered in gold letters and surmounted bj the Imperial 
Crown, was the monogram of Victoria, Queen and Empress. The throne 
Itself, of hammered gold, which was former!) m the possession of Runject 
Smgh, was taken at the capture of I ahorc 

Ujxin the procession entering the Alhcit Hall, Her Majest) s Commis- 
sioners, the rxccutisc Commissioners, and the Members of the Committees 
took their scats resersed for them in the arena of the hall The Qiiccn took 
her place in front of the Chair of State, asith His Ro)al Highness the Prince 
of Wales at Her Majesta’s right hand, and His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught on her left, the other members of the Ro)al Family standing on 
either side, w ith the great officers of State and the ladies and gentlemen of the 
household around them The Archbishop of Canlerbur), the Bishop of 
Ixindon, and the Secrctarj of State for the Home Department, all of whom 
had prcMOUsly amacd, stood on the left of the dais, near Her Majest) 

1 he Heralds were placed m front of the dais. 

Upon the procession entering the Albert Hall, the first aerse of the 
National Anthem was sung in English b) the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr Bamby As Her Majest) readied the 
dais the second aersc of the National Anthem avas sung in Sanskrit 
translated b) Professor Maa Muller, and the third aerse was sung in 
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I nglish The follow’ing ode — wntten for the occasion, at the special desire 
r>f the Vnttctt oC hy the Poet Lauceate, Lord Tennyson^ and set to 

music, at the request of His Ro)al Highness, by Sir Arthur Sulhvan— 
then sung by Madame Albani and the choir, under the direction m 
composer — 


■\Velcome, welcome, with one loiccl 
In jour welfare we rejoice. 

Suns and brothers, that hate sent, 
Ffotn isle and cape and continent, 
produce of jour field and flood, 
hlount, and mine, and primal wood, 
ys^orhs of subtle brain and hand, 

And splendours of tlie Morning Land, 
Gifts from etery British zone ’ 

Bntons, hold jour own ' 

^lay we find, as ages run, 

The mother featured in the son, 

And maj jours for eier be 
That old strength and constancj, 
\Vluch has made jour Fathers great, 
In our ancient island state * 

And,— where'er her flag may fly 
GVitjiw^ bewoew. sea. awd. s^— 
jvlaXcs the mighr of Britain known 1 
Bntons, hold jou own I 

Btitain fought her sons of jorc, 
Britain faild. and nescr more, 
Careless of our growing kin. 

Shall we sin our fathers' sin, 

Men that m a narrower daj — 
Unprophctic rulers thej — 

I3ro>c from out the hlotliers nest 
That joung ca^le of the West, 

To forage for herself alone' 

Bntons, hold jour own ’ 

Sharers of our glonous jiast. 

Brothers, must we jurt at last » 

Shall not wc thro good and lU 
Cleat e to one another still r 



Prince of Wahi's Address. 


Britains myriad voices call 
“ Sons, be welded, each and all, 

Into one Imperial whole. 

One witli Britain heart and soul ’ 

One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne! 
Britons, hold )our own! 

And God guard all ’ 


His Royal Highness the Pnnee of Wales then read the following address 
to Her Majesty, and presented to Her Majesty a catalogue of the articles 
CKhibited, the general handbook, and the key of the exhibition — 

^ "Mai it PZ.EA5E loua Majesty As Executive President of the Rojal 
Commissioners appointed by your Maiesty’s Rojal Warrant of the 8 th of Nor ember, 
1884, for the promotion of an Exhibition of the British Colonial and Indian 
Empire, and subsequently incorporated by your Majesty’s Rojal Charter of the 
15th September, 1885, I humbly beg leave to hy before jou a brief statement of 
our proceedings up to the present time The general interest manifested in the 
display made by jour Maiesty s Colonial and Indian Empire at the Pam Exhibi 
tion of 187S, led me, as President of the British Commission, to express a hope 
that an opportunity might soon occur by which j our Majesty s Subjects m 
England would be enabled to witness the marvellous development which, under 
your beneficent rule, their brethern and fellow subjects bad attained throughout 
80 manj poruons of the globe It was therefore with the highest gratification 
that I accepted jour Majesty s gracious invitation to assume the Executive Presi 
dency of this Commission tlie appointment of which, by your Majestj, has been 
the means of making this hope a reality The mutations which we were 
empowered by your Majesty to issue to the Colonial Governments and to the 
Government of India were forwarded towards the close of the year 1884, and from 
the answers received it at once became apparent that this undertaking had obtained 
warm and hearty sympathy throughout jour Majestj s dominions In joui 
Majesty s dominion of Canada, throughout jour Australasian, African, West Indian 
and Eastern Colonies, in jour Mediterranean possessions and elsewhere, grants were 
voted, Commissions formed, and Executive Commissioners appointed That the 
work of preparation was undertaken with enthusiasm and attended with success, is 
evident from the complete and varied collections which at present fill the buildings 
through which jour Majesty has just passed The response received from the 
Government of India was also of the most cordial character His Excellency the 
Viceroy caused, through the Revenue and Agricultural Department, instructions 
to be issued to every district of your Majesty s Indian Empire for the collection of 
objects illustrative of the Arts, Manufactures and Resources of that great realm 
These collections, which now adorn a large section of the Exhibition, have been 
supplemented by generous contributions from their Highnesses the Princes of 
India, by collections the formation of which we ourselves have authorised and 
by the contributions of private native exhibitors Me are desirous of bringing 
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the Colonial dorirnmcntr co-operation of 

npportunit) of stating lio« great r «c exceptional 

b\ these Gosernments and fn r' inacbta! to the Commissions apiiomtcd 
mtendence of the entire work of Commusioners on whom the super- 

record the s aluable f c furtlier dcs.r? to 

from the Supreme Gosernment of IndS^V^ s \iccro\, 

so abl7 and thoroughly carried out fcr 'woiis ollinalswlio haic 

aUo due to the Colonial Gov^ntr. ^ ‘"swuctions Our grateful tlianks are 
Corporation of the Cit\ of T ‘o the Goicrnment of India, to the 

mdniduals who ha\c contributed to Companies, and to the firms and 

of subscribers not nchiJes it ^ The fact that the list 

affected b) the Exhibuiorb » i ^ 1 iLdI> to be spccialli 

supplier a gratifying proof of the class of the community, 

undertaking has aroused We aenture t>>t5p3thy and interest which tins 
convey to your Matesiv onr d>iMr..t , of tins opportumtv to 

"Inch your Majesty has been nlca<etl to » acknowledgments of the interest 
'OUT Majestys presence here ^to-«Ia\ noe^e J^^Jours, provetl as it ts by 

ceremonial, presided oi cr by \ our Maiesn r 5 '■«f"cncc to a similar 

years ago On that memoVaWe ocouon^ paces from this spot (hirtyfiye 

my beloved and revered father filled tho ? .*“ ^’^^ce Consort, 

at however great a distancrnoirhl^t.n*'®'' "'""*! *" '»* 

^our Majesty atone can fulK realise «>i.h gratification of occupying 

cNbbitioni both m tliii coonm and abroad inH 'I>» datclopmant of 

nouJd hate welcomed one hatincfor its especial pleasure he 

Empire, the interests of which li^had so mi.ci." *1'^ proipents of jour Majestt 5 
»f sSs r, your Majet, , Colonaf aJd PidT, n >'■' Ecliibition 

but their Importance was then but little rcalio. °us were indeed represented 
■hat „me unforeseen Diirins ,t' ,eS ^ ’ P'"“' "■» 

greater changes hare been wrlngE: ,lia„ ,hi“ ‘“'I, ‘Sjr, f™ 
ondying pornon, of j our Ma.estf " deielopment of the 

undertaking intended to illustrate’ andT reJ i V“u ‘“"'P''' F»)'r that an 
timulus to the commercial inicrcsts and intrrc ’^r '^‘■1 clopment may gwe a 
‘bar 1, may be the m ”„s of aEZ” “".P"'' ‘’f > ™r Majest; . 

.'.“cr»i.1i„teE'rp“‘& 

^ m the execution of the duties 
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entrusted to jou b\ the RomI Commission, and it affords me sincere gratification 
to witness the successful result of jour judiaous and unremitting cvcrtions in the 
magnificent rshibmon which has been gathered logctlier here to-da> I am 
deeplj mo\cd bj jour reference to the circumstances in which the Ccrcmonj of 
i8;,i tooh place, and I heartily concur in the belief jou hate espressed tliat the 
Prince Consort, m\ bcloscd husband, had he been spared, wouhl ha\c witnessed 
with intense interest the deselopment of his ideas, and would, I maj add, hate seen 
with pleasure our son taking the lead in the mosement of which he was the 
originator I cordiallj concur with jou m the prajer that this undertaking maj 
be the means of imparting a stimulus to the commercial interests and intercourse 
of all parts of mj dominions, bj cncouramng the arts of peace and mdustrj, and 
bj strengthening the bonds of Union which now exist m c\erj portion of mj 
Empire ” 

Her Majest) then commanded the Lord Chamhcrlain (the I arl of 
Kenmarc) to declare the exhibition open Tlic declaration having been 
made, was announced to the public bj a flourish of trumpets bj HerMajestj’s 
State trumpeters stationed in the Hall, and bj the firing of a rojal salute m 
Hyde Park, bj a battery of Rojal Horse Ariillerj The following prajer 
was then offered bj lus Grace the Archbishop of Canierburj — 

“Almightj God and HcavenK Father, we beseech Thee to send down Tlij 
gracious blessing upon the manifold treasures and precious works which from 
amongst our kindred peoples and our fellow nations, from suntisc round to sunrise, 
are gath-red here for glorj and for beautj, unto ihe increase of knowledge, use, 
and wisdom Bless our Sovereign Ladj the Queen, and ennch iicr dajs with 
abundance of peace, that all the daughter lands of her Realms and Empire maj be 
knit togetlier m perfect unitj and prosperous strength And grant that, as her 
people inherit and fill peaccfullj all countries of her dominion so not material 
concernments only but the enduring riches of mind and spirit and the righteous 
ness of Thine eternal Kingdom, maj be sacred and dear to them so that in Th\ 
bounteous gifts and in mans wise labours learnt of Thee Thj Name may 
evermore be greatlj magnified through Jesus Christ our Lord Amen” 


The prayer was followed by the “Hallelujah Chorus,’ sung by the 
choir under the direction of Mr Bamby Madame Albani then sang “Home 
Sweet Home”, and “ Rule Britannia” was sung bj the choir, as Her Majesty 
left the building by the Royal entrance of the Hall Dr Stainer presided at 
the organ during the ceremony 

Guards of honour of the Coldstream Guards and of the Grenadier 
Guards mounted at the main entrance in Exhibition Road, and at the Royal 
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entrance at the Albert Hall, respeaivelj TJie Honourable Cor|is of Gentle- 
men at Arms was on dutj at the*AIbert Hall, and the Yeomen of the Guard 
in the exhibition buildings Her Majestj’s State trumpeters were on duta 
The bands of the Grenadier Guards, the CoUlstrcain Guards and the and I ift 
Guards placed throughout the buildings, placed during the morning 
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CHAPTER II. 

MEDITERRANEAN COLONIES. 

Court- K^.Olm or St. John G vt-Citrus Court 
a\RT WeWTRS 



N the Maltese Court, tth.ch .s under the 
d,rect.on of S.r Victor Houlton, the E^- 
ecutite Commissioner, oho uas for eery 
many yean Chief Seeretar)- to the Maltese 
Government, the principal features are 
examples of the three great specialties of 
,he “Fior del Mondo” (as the names 
Iotc to call their island)— stonen are, lace 
andjeneilerj.; supplemented by specimens 
of J^nght-iron work, agricultural imple- 

A „m,lucts and musical instruments 
ments and products, auu 

There am numerous specimens of both black 
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and uhite lace, and a fine e-<ample of ihe white silk lacc of the island, a 
tunic in Trhich the Prince of Walcss feathers have been deftly tvoven, 
IS lent by Lady Brasse) In jewellery there arc many filagree silver 
ornaments, and a solid siher bml-cage, worth) of special note Tlie stone 
ware is represented by jugs, Bower lascs and other articles made of the soft 
stone, which is readily carved An illustration is giicn of a model of a 
Maltese lad) wearing the picturesque falJethi^ 
which senes the double puqwsc of bonnet 
and \eil 

The objects recalling the past history of 
Malta form some of the most interesting 
exhibits in the court These include ten 
suits of armour of the period of the Knights 
of St John of Jerusalem, lent, together with 
the spears and halberds, by the Maltese 
Gotemmeot, and some antique necklaces 
of the old pearl and gold work and 
Amongst other valuable contnbutirms lent 
by Sir Victor and Lady Houhon, is a la) 
figure with a black robe on which are two 
white Maltese crosses, of Phihppe de 1 Isle 
Adam, who was the fort) third Grand 
Master of the Order of St John of Jerusalem 
at Malia, from i>2i to 1534 a beautiful 
lamp of the celebrated Maestro l-ebrun, a 
cup, and an order-pendant of a Knight of 
St John are also shown 
In front of the court, has been placed a gateway, thirty feet high, of 
Maltese stone, finely carved from a design based on German Kenaissance as 
found in Heidelberg Carved by Maltese workmen, under the sun eihance of 
the Hon E Gahzia, Superintendent of Public Works in Malta, and Chairman 
of the E^ibition Commission at Valctta, it was sent over m numbered pieces, 
and was erected in about a week without damage or blemish to a single block 
The illustration on the previous page shows the gateway Owing to the 
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cheapness of labour m Malta m companson with that of this country, and to 
the facility of transport, works of this nature could readily be obtained by 
those who desire ornamental arches or facades for conservatories and other 
garden decorations This terrace recalls, to a certain e\tent, the continental 
boulevard, to which London is at present a stranger 


Cyprus 

A Committee at Nicosia, under the direction of His Excellency Major- 
General Sir R Biddulph, organised the representation of the colony, which 
has been carried out m London by the Executive Commissioner, Mr 
Hamilton Lang and the Assistant Commissioners, Mr George Gordon 
Hake and Captain Wisely, R E 

Amongst the agricultural implements is a large-sized model exhibiting 
the field operations adopted in C) pnis for the destruction of locusts, together 
With full-stzed specimens of the apparatus, a native plough, a bullock cart 
and ox goad, and a threshing board 

There are also examples of silk, cotton, flax, hemp and wool , wheat, 
barley, oats, caroubs and honey, bricks, tiles and building stones, leather, 
tin, copper and silver ware. The modern, and especially the ancient, pottery 
of the island is well represented Forest products, fruit trees and sponges are 
shown, as well as specimens of dresses and domestic utensils, a model of i 
native hut, pictures photographs, maps, diagrams and statistical information 

It IS worthy of remark that the flags in the court bear designs taken 
from gold coins of the ancient Cypriote kingdoms, dating from about 800 to 
500 B c., from the flags of the Ptolemies, of the Genoese and of the Lusignan 
cl) nasties, and, later on, from the Turkish and British flags — thus indicating 
the various epochs m the historj of the island 

The follotMng notes concerning the subjects of the illustrations may p^o^e 
of interest — • 

The carr, which has been m general use in C>prus from time immemorial is 
etiurel) of name manufacture composed of name grown woods of great ilurabilm 
Its adiantage m the ejes of the names » that it can be made and repaired b) 
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e\er\ Milage carpenter, and with matcnals obtainable m the uland Tlie wood i> 
unaffected b) the sun or climate Since the Bnci>h occupation, partlj on account 
of the improiement in the roads, but diieflj because, from the strict consenation 
of forests, native woods are less easily obtainable and much dearer, a cart, of which 
the tires of the wheels and the axle tree arc of iron, and the frame of imported 
wood, IS coming into more extensive use 

The Cypriote weavers are three m number, all women from Nicosia Kaimou 
Sophode, aged twentj five, is a silk weaver bj trade, and a vet) competent vrorker 
hlangou Konstantinidi, aged thir^ fiee, and Rhodothea Petrou aged fifteen, arc 
chiefly occupied in preparing the silL thread for use on the loom Rhodothea 
IS a near relative of Kaunou 

The) are accompanied by Hadji Sophode Haralambo, the husband of Kaunou 
a Zaptieh or policeman, by profusion, and Louka Nicolaides whosvas serrant to 
Sir Robert Riddulph and who acts as interpreter to the partv The women tan not 
speak English and Haralambo speaks it very impcrfectlj 

The loom is of wood, and is in all its parts made bj nabves It i» precisclv 
similar to those in use all over Syria and Asu Minor 

In the accompanjnng dlustranon, Ratinou is weaving at the loom and 
Rhodothea u sitting in front of the loom prepring the silk thread to be uscil 
Louka stands m the background , Marigou is not represented 
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CHAPTER in 

INDIAN EMPIRE 

Art-w vre Courts Je^pore Gateway Barod\ Piceon-Housc 

Hyderabad Screen — Jungle Life Vestibule Bengal Lancer 

Economic Court Bamboo Trophy Natue Shops Indi vn Palace 

Gm^lior G\te«ay Durdyr Hyu^’atue Artis yns_Durdar Car- 

RIYCE — Agra Pillars — Regalia from Myndalay Silk Court Teys 

Coffees and Tobyccos 

HE Commissioner for Indii is Sir Edward C Buck 
Secrctarj to the Go\cmment of India m the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, under the 
general administration and direction of which de- 
partment the offiaal collections were made 

The arrangements for the Indian Section m 
the exhibition were entrusted to the Secretary 
to the Royal Commission, Sir Philip CunlifFe- 
Ovien, who is assisted by Mr J R Rojlc, one of 
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the Assistant Secretanes to the Royal Commission Mr Ro^Ie also acts is 
Official Agent for the Government of India. 

Tlie economic products were collected by Dr George Watt, of the Bengal 
Educational Department, Mr B Ribbentrop, Officiating Inspector-General of 
Forests to the Government of India, and Babu Trailohya Nath Mukhaijt of 
the Rei enue and Agncultural Department ; assisted by the Exhibition Com- 
mittees appointed by the Bengal and Bombay Goicrnments and the Chambers 
of Commerce at Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon The art ware and fabnes 
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ntrt brought together by committees and special officers appointed by the 
Governments of the various provinces and the Rulers of native States. The 
Roval Commission collections, illustrating the sumptuary arts of India, were 
purchased b) Mr C, Purdon Clarke, the Keeper of the Indian Collections, 
Souih Kensington Museum, who visited India for this purpose m iSSy, when 
In. also arranged for the senes of carved screens mentioned further on 

The Indian Section of the exhibition may be divided into five parts. 
In the Central Court are found the art ware and fabrics, while the silk 
l•ntl<vllrln i« tUirrvl outsldc the Durbar Hall , m the South Court arc the 
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Impenal economic collections , m the North, the private exhibits and the 
tea and coffee industries, m the East Arcade and Vestibule the geographical 
and militarj collections of the Government Departments , while in the 
Palace and us forecourt the art industries of India arc practically displaj ed 

Tlie Central Court has been suMiaided amongst the proainces and states. 
Commencing at the east end, the follow mg is the order — Rajputana, con- 
taining the Jejporc, Kotah, Karauh, Ajmere, Jodhpur, Bihanir and Ulwur 
sections , Central India , Bombay and Barodi , Bengal, w ith Nepal , the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh , the Punjab, Kashmir, the Central Provinces, 
Assam, Burma, Madras, and Iasit),at the Queen’sGaie end, Mjsorc, Coorg 
and H) derabnd Each court has its distinctive screen , and thus is presented 
a senes of screens, with carMng m wood or stone, in inlaid work or in plaster, 
representatue of the many stjles of art in India. They are of an almost 
uniform height of about ten feet, and vary in length according to tlie amount 
of space occupied by the proMnees to which they belong, the accompanying 
sketch of the Hyderabad Screen gi\es n good general idea of the whole senes 
They were executed b) native workmen m India, at the e.'cpense of the Royal 
Commission supplemented by liberal grants from several of the native chiefs. 

Some of the principal features of the Imperial Economic Court arc a 
raised map of India, prepared bj Major Sirahan, of the Survey Office , 
models of an agncultural village from Lucknow, an Indigo factory, the 
temple of Kali , trophies of gram and rope , a forestiy archwaj , fifteen feet 
high, and a bamboo bridge of which an lUustraUon is gi\en In the court 
are placed twelve ethnological groups representative of the races of India, 
and near by, in the South Promenade, is a collection of Burmese exhibits, 
shown by the Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation 

Jetpoke Gvtfwax 

The following account of the Jejpore Gateway u taken from the special guide 
to the Jey pore Court — 

In Jejpore the Seths have built magnificent temples and houses and as good 
durable wood was scarce they imported it from distant places and had it carved into 
door frames windows or balconies Wonderful old traditional des gns ha\ e thus been 
preserv cd Following th s rule the timber necessary for constructing the Jey pore Gate 
way was cut and joined in Bombay and tlien brought to Jeypore where the Shek 
hawati carpenters enriched it by camng without unnecessary European interference 
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Theorencally it sliould liate been a “tnpolia,* or gate of three arches, but the 
necessities of the exhibition base compelled its construction in its present form 
The general design is the modified Saracenic m logue in Upper India and 
Raiputana The onlj instructions issued lo the wood cars crs base been that as 
great a larietj of patterns iras to be emplojed as possible , the ornament was to be 
purel) Indian, and no attempt was to be made toivorh on other than llie tradi- 
tional lines Tlie men drew rough outlines with a pencil, or eren the graver, and 
each carter has done what was right m his oivn ejes, subject to the approval of the 
tmsirii, or mister workmen, who had to judge whether the whole work would be 
m harmonj or not 

The endless tanety of ornament, showing the fertility of invention, and the 
true artistic sense of tlie carters, aflbrds a field for much patient and pleasing studs 
Manj of the storkmen had neser before left their homes in the desert , the general 
idea was that tltcj were wanted m Kabul, or esen in distant England Patience 
and the persuasise powers of Hiji hlahomad iVIi Khan, J«azim (or Gosernor) of 
Shckhawati, however, otcrcame the ptejudice> of a few men who came to Jet pore, 
and these soon induced others to follow their example 

In India the grand gatewas of a temple or rojal palace is usuallj surmounted 
In a chamber m which, at stated intervals, musicians plaj drums and other 
instruments in honour of the gods or of the soiereign From the Arabic tiaJtara, 
a kettledrum, the place lias become known as the A'aii7r or drum-house 

In the kiosk on the top, are arranged all the musical instruments which are 
usuall) plajed in a drum house On the front of the platform has been caned 
the Slumslia, or picture of the sun, which is symbolical of the descent of the lords 
of Jejporc and of the Rajput chief> of the solar race, and is, moreover, accoidinc to 
the Am i-\kbari, or Institutes of the Emperor Akbar, “a Uiiine Light* which 
God directlv transfers to Kings without the assistance of men It is afliacd to the 
gates or walls of palaces 

On the opposite side will be found a representation of the moon, from which 
the CUandtabansi, the other great branch ot the Rajput race, represented bj the 
Rajahs of Jejsulmcre and Karauli, is said to have sprung On the same beam, 
below the cormcc on the front of the gate, is engrared the motto of the Jeypore 
house, * \ato dharm state jaja " in Sanskrit, isaih Latin and English rersions ^e 
Latin “Lbi sirtus ihi rictor* better expresses the meaning of the original than 
the English here sirtuc is — is sicton but, however worded, the idea is as 
appropriate for the entrance of a great Exhibition as it is for a Stare which has m 
itianv wars acted up to it Ondhe corresjionding beam at the back, tlie motto, 
r \ Onentc lux" (‘ From the cast comes light") has been carved 
The central kiosk can Ik closed with purdahs, or cunains, of mashru that i', 
cotton and silk cloth (silk alone was forbidden to be worn bi Mussulmans at 
prascT time hence the fashion) of Indian make, such as is used in Hindu palaces 
CO support them, chobs or mcial jiolcs have been provided 

The banners on the rails are, rcspeaivrU, tlie f’anch ran^ or five coloured 
flag of Jevpore a small cops of tie standard given to the late hlaharajah at 
the Imperial Assemblage at Oclhi bs II M the Queen Empress, the Ma/tt 
martitib, or svmbol of the highest nobiliis gtven b) the Moghul Emperors 
which was much prized It consist> of the golden head of a fish and of two 



H^dct abad Screen 


pi!t halls borne on separate poles, tlitst ssmlx)h were brought from Delhi 
m the reign of the Emperor 1 crokslier, and so great was the honour deemed 
that tlic musicians in the Jes pore A^alar-l/i tmi jdased for three da\$ and nights 
consccutuel}, and tiic whole cit) was gnen up to rejoicing 


IlsKoov I*irros.I!oi<» 

’I hcllaroda pigcon.house.a loftj structure, njo<rcJaI»<trjrth caric*}, conrrihiual 
hj II 11 the Gackwir of Ihnxla, has, for 
the sake of conicnience, Ixren rcmoscil 
from the Bomhaj Court an<l placed iti 
the centre of tlic south gdlcrs, where it 
marks tlic turning to the centraf couniand 
forms 1 useful landmark in the souilicrn 
part of the exhihmon The ftur smaller 
jwgwm w.V.’cJ.' NCiV u* 

Iw jilaccd nround us luse, lusc liecn left 
in the Bomhi) Court In Baroila and 
tliroiigliout Gujarat, the inluhitantt erect 
pigeon hollies, for feeding not onU 

E mi but parrots, sparrows and ail 
Jising m or near ilinr towns The 
Gujiratis consider it a sin to kill anj 
animal, and to feed them is held to lie a 
great act <if clnnts Bigeon-houses, 
therefore, arc crcctcil In the wealths 
names from momet of pieis The ac* 
coinpansing illiiitration gi'cs sn ilct of 
the genera! design tlic detail of the 
carsing is somewhat similar to that of the 
Baroda screen, which was copici! from 
sariotii houses in Surat 


lIsDCRARsii Searrv 

\s the Jejjwitc Gifcwas forms the 
ea'trrn entrance to ihc In ban Art ware 
C ouris, so the screm of 1 1 is Highness the 
Nitam of Ilsdcrahal guards the nrstern 
approach It com ‘s of a Krics of 
arches, 1 r winch two are intende*! to show the h- 



of B ’n wa'e, iv t>laikc“cil jKW’cr m’as 1 with p ,l 1 » 
cniifrlv of licqurr wt tk. 


ais wo'k o 1 the i 


»e’ or c< ] ,>er, a-d two arc 


Tlic ecmral join n o' n it r'as l>c term's! , ,,,, , . 

mn Mvc. mtn acJ d_nng.t.c M- bnram f.LaI*.u rejrcem d c Mamotj; 
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of Hassain and Hussain On it is untten m Arabic and English the motto, 
“With God alone is Victor) The pillars (seen on the right-hand side of the 
sketch), «hicb belong to the M)sore and Coorg screen, were copied from the Daria 
Daulat Bagh, the garden palace, built by Tippoo Sultan at Senngapatam, and long 
occupied b) the Duke of \^^clhngton, then Colonel Wellesley 


JuNctE Life 

The two trophies of Jungle Life and Elephant Hunting 
arranged b) Mr Rowland Ward, and erected at the east end of 
the North Court of the Indun Galleries, hate attracted con- 
siderable attention 

In the Jungle are snecimefls and groups of great game 
Wounded boats seeking refuge arc seen m the foreground. There 
arc aUo cheetahs and axis, gaut, buffalo, bears and joung, oiis 
Ammon, ibex (seen above m (he background), goral, n)lg3i, 
markhor, Bara smgha, hog deer, blackbuck, and Albino black* 
buck, sambur, leopard^ and many birds Among the reptiles 
are alligators, pythons and other snakes and lizards Fart only of 
the jungle is seen in the accompanying sketch 

The Hunting Trophy, immediatelj adjacent, is matnh due 
to the generous assistance of H H the Maharaja of Kuch Behar 
The scene tepresents a hunting elephant, ptecedinp the beaters, 
which has come upon a group of tigers, one of which he has 
stricken, while anoiner has sprung upon him with deadlj grip 


The Vestibule. 

The inner vestibule or Indian Hall is draped, in representa- 
tion of a tent, wnh the most superb examples of the chintzes from 
Kashmir and from Kot Kamtlia in the Punjab Round the walls 
stand on guard poiuait tnoilels of tepresenattve soldiers and native officers of 
the Indian arm), showing the dress, arms and accoutrements of the principal 
native regiments of the Indian Empire, accompanied bv detailed information of 
the individual soldiers, and the historj of the twent}-fi\e regiments selected 
Tlie example chosen for reproduction is a Bengal Lancer, — Duffadar Jowalla 
Singh, of the Jat Sikh caste Tlie regiment was raised in Lahore, Punjab, b) 
Captain V ale m August, 1857, and was formerly designated the ist Sikh Irregular 
Cavalry it was present at the final capture of Lucknow, and served m Afghanistan 
in 1878-79 It IS armed with lance, sword and carbine, and is composed of four 
troops of Sikhs, two of Dogras, and one each of Punjabi Muhammedans and 
I'atlians. It is recruited m the Punjab 
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Batnboo Ttophy. 


Bamboo TgOPiJi. 

Tlie following interesting information concerning tlie bamboos of India is 
taken from Dr. Watts special catalogue of the Imperial Economic Section — 

Tins structure, m the form of an arch, which is one of the most 
perfect collections of bamboos cter exhibited, ts intended to show the bamboos 

of India, and the 

' cotcred with pieces of spEt bam- 

arranged in geometrical pat 
1 /Mil platform w 

■! Similarly ornamented Somethirt) 

l^lO ft? ^ species of bamboo m all are used 
m constructing the trophy, an 
""X \ index set of which is exhibited on 
**** adjacent walls of tlie court 
;fei A number of terj interesting 

)* v3 fl objects made of bamboo hate 

i is |i^*VC ggT ^\l| been hung all ot er the trophj , 
pf\> i \f/ /i but these might be multiplied 

*i ^ w Y'f ^ indcfimtclj, and tolumes written 

_ fe^winZrL. on the uses of the \anous species 

^ kTT/ of bamboo They are cut up and 

» I * /if fc l j ^ split into bands m the manufacture 

\w *’\ ^ ji of mats of cicrj degree of fine 

1/ ness Thm strips tied with stnngs 

PART OF THF BABsoo TROPHY afc madc ittto exccllcnt tallies or 

door mats Hollow bamboos 
when beaten and then split open into flat pieces, are used for the seats of chairs 
tops of tables, and of beds The greater part of the people in Eastern India and in 
the Malay Peninsula Iwc entirely m houses constructed of bamboo Models of 
such houses are exhibited m the Ethnology Sub*Courrs Bamboo bridges sup 

E orted on a multitude of bamboo uprights arc frequent all over India The larger 
ollow speaes are well suited for aqueducts, water pails, pots, cups and other 
s essels A single joint of a green bamboo is frequently used as a cooking pot 
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Spoony knirc. and other domestic urenaU are made of bamboo, and a joint of a 
small bamboo makes a useful tobacco pipe 

The fisherman m^es Im oars masts, filing appliances, baskets and fish trap, 
and esen his hooks, of bamboo Bamb<» rafts are not uncommon, being chietn 
usedbj fishermen Bamboo is estensirch used for making spear shafts bousand 
arrows, crude scabbard, and handles for snords, knues and as.es ITie ^agas of 

Manipur defend the ap- 
^ proacnes to their villages by 

but) mg man erect position, 
I sharp-pomtedkniv«ofbam 

J V among the 

ft leases and soft sod 


A sharp-pomtedkniv«ofbam 

/y boo {/ati^s) among the 

leases and soft sod 

All sorts of curious 
^ musical instruments arc 

y - made of bamboo, from die 

life to the crude vnohn r Inch 
lui often two or three 
strings also of bamboo 
The Isagas nuke a sort of 
Siy Jew sharp from the bamboo 

and m the Malav Peninsula 
yEolian harps are made of 
the village bamboo clumps 


~ On the left side of the 

Imperial Court arc four 
ifD u. ASD r*triT SHOTS. Small shops similar to thofi 

found m the aierage Indian 

-.th “f bjmboo and , hatched 

>hop Is im o?thc ™ tcfchanl’',!,’’”'”' •"» '« Bengal The first 

dealer ,n dned fLif atid nuJand S,' ' u' ‘™" '''' ''"rf *e Kahuli 

hr.. h.„ ate tepStSlT are^tH^.i^'cr' 

in i gSm.'S .toTSS’' ■“f "*md to „„ «ell marked section, 

.lie npenin^m the ■‘“““E''™' "le seat 

donhUe.. 1. doe £ 



THE INDIAN PALACE 

TUL HALL or COLUMNS FROM THE GARDEN VLSTIliULl 





Indian Palace, 
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maturing isith tlic incrciiing licat of the approaching summer The cabbage 
cauliflower, turnip-stemmcil cabbage, turnip, beet*root, radish, carrot, asparagus, 
artichoke, lettuce ami omon, are all regularl) ctilmateil ; but, with the exception 
of the cabbage, cauliflower anti radish, Curo{Kati acgctablcs arc not eaten bj the 
natn cs of India 1 he onion is forbidden because of some supposed relation to beef 
this IS the more suriinsing, since in some parts of India tlie onion succeeds 
ndmmbl), Patna and llombaj onions bcingfamous and c\en exported to Australia 
The immense internal trade which has within recent jears arisen m cabbage, cauli- 
flower and radish, csj^cciallj in the \icmit) of large towns, is remarkable, but these 
tcgctablcs are rarch eaten b) the names of India until thej arc osergrown and 
thus coarse from a turopcan point of mcw. 


Indi\n Palace. 


The Indian Palace is not a cop) of an) existing building, but is intended to 
represent a t)pical Uo)al Kcsidencc m feudal India, witli its great fortified 
entrance gatewat, forecourt with shojis for the sersice of tlie Rajah, and, be)ond 
the llall of Audience and public portions of tlie Palace Jhe Gatewa), a 
remarkable example of modern Indian art, »s lent b) tlie South Kensington 
Aluscum, to which it was jireseotcil b) tbc late Maharajah Sindliia It was 
designed b) Major James Keith, the Curator of Antiquities ar tlie Gwalior Fort, 
who su|>cfintended its excaition The back of it is seen in the accompanjmg 
etching of the forecourt 

ithin, the court) aid is surrounded on three sides bj shops , on the fourth a 
broad porch or hall of columns supports on the upper floor the Durbar Hall, shown 
in the illustration on the next page The shops in the court) ard number thirteen, 
and seten more line a passage to tlie right, which leads to the Prnate Exhibitors 
Court Passing tlirougU the Hall of Columns, the Garden Vestibule is reached 
This building is of a mixed character and. being designed to show the use of 
Indian stuff as hangings, partakes more of the form of a large marquee tenr than 
an actual permanent structure 

On three sides, howci cr, arc columneil openings and on the fourth a staircase 
III imitation caned pink sandstone, leads up to the Durbar Hall, as shown in the 
nccompan)ing etching In the centre ol the Vestibule is a curious fountain or 
tank, reproduced b) Messrs Doulton and Co, from a Persian original the cicr 
oicrflowing water of which possesses a strange fascination Alioie and on the 
walls are neb draperies in printed cotton from Sambar (near Jammu) Fatehnnr 
and Kot Kamalia '' I 


The Durbar Hall is one of the most remarkable objects in the exhibit, on 
It IS entirely constructed in pine wood, riclil) carsed in thi Punjab st) le by two 
nances of Bbera in the Punjab, who came to England m Jim^ .fic/ ^ a 
complete! tl.c «ort m April, .886 Tiler „,mcs ore J n 

Junta, both Muinmmeaanj of the Sunn, sect Entered on the east”* 'bj”a 
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triple arched opening the Hall is seen the walls on the long sides divided b) p ers 
into five bays on the short s dcs into three ba) s These recesses contain the 
windows and above arched heads make an eten line and cany a bracketed and 
arched cornice peculiar to this style The whole surface is coicred with *i mass 
of intncate ornament and although the foluted arches at the 1 cads of the 
thirteen recessed wmdovs bear the same outline 5 et the ornamentation of eierj 
laydfFers from the rest so rich is the fund of design possessed bj these name 
craftsmen 



>TEIlO« OP r E DVRBUt M»tl, 


The Palace and the Courtiard and its surround ngs were desgned b) 
Mr C PurlonChrke 


Indisn Artis t^s 

One of the most interest ng and popular features of the exhib t on i> 
undoubtedlj the forecourt of the Indian Palace where tlie tiauses* plj their 
trades Tl e\ are genu ne art sans soch as may be seen at work wicli n tl e preancts 




THE INDIAN PALACE: 


THE rORLCOURT. FROM THE DURBAR HALL 
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of the palaces of man) of the Indian Pnnccs, dig rojal KarUianch 

their oftn countr), possess man) privileges an nor) miniature 

\Vca\ers of gold brocade and hinUiab, tapcstrjr tUcr* a calico printer, a 

painter, copper and silver smiths, a seal maker from Lucknow, 

trinket maker, a goldsmith, stone carvws, a c >- b diey would be 

a potter, and wood carvers, were all datlj to 

... selecd by D. J T,.cr. 

accompanied them to England , and were bro g India and represent man) 

Hc„,/s K,„b & Co A come from <?gh. of rh.m 

different t)’pes of race A selection has been 

for illustration — , . t silk and cold brocade weaver 

Muhammad Shahan, a Musalman from ’ only work themselves 

and lace maker, represents one of the mamifac 




SlVVEKSltlTH 


J 

CAMET MATlIbSA 



. e 1. The work he does himself is generall) of a 
but emplo) others to Snares is renowned, and is equalled m quality 

lighter nature The kinkhab Bomba) Presidenc) Sha ban bu> 

rb. SStmrhc »as generally seen sp.nn.ng s.lb He „ r 

q pmnl eUmple of n ^ „„.ve of Agra, .s a r^«^rej 

V,Uyat knssain, a MnsdMn of b from Arabia n.th the 

or dye, by prot'™™ “= i„ced by V.layat w.th h.s crude dje stuffs 

^“p'mm"eW™'"“ of Delhi, is reputed to be one 

ofdr?4rse"^:n;SrStf£eP^^^^^^ 

by^£Hil^^'» t'vSrTof Indtavtas stamped, ,s non eah.b.ted the 
Indian Silk Court 
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Mughal Jan, a Musalman, is a sihcrsmith from DcDii, tlie chased sihcr worV. 
of which at}, panl) gilt and parti} left in its ongmal wime colour, u much in 
request 

Bakshiram, the old potter of Agra, is bcliescd to be oier los jears of age 
Unglazed pots are used all o\cr Indu for storing water and grain, particular!} b\ 
the poorer class, and there is ali\a}-s a constant demand, wluch is suiBaent to 
support the communit} Bricks, ides and pnmitiie tO}$ arc also made and 
baked m India b} the potter 

Hemchand, the gold and sihcr smith, from Agra, is a Hindu Ilechicfl) 
makes ornaments for women and children The sdicr or ^old u alw3}5 bought 
and supplied to him b} tlie customers, and he recciscs for his labour from to 
joj^for each ounce of the metal, according to txorkmanship 

Naur Hussain, the isory miniature 
painter, comes from Delhi, the ancient capital 
of the Moghu! Empire, where the art of mini 
aturc painting was much patronized Hie 
miniatures were inserted into manuscripts, or 
framed Since the introduction of the Bntisli 
trade, demand has ansen for painted brooches 
studs and panels depicting buddings and 
landscapes 

Bnupla the cotton carpet otdan nca^c^, 
from Mathura, in the North \\ est Proxinees, 
IS aghtecn }C3rs of age Tlie loom on which 
cotton carpers are woien t$ honzontal, like 
ordman looms but the work has to be done 
in the same wa} as in wea\nng brocades, in 
which the warp remains the same, but the weft 
IS changed as often a> there are colours m the 
design The number ofweavers depends on the 
hicadih of the carpet, each man managing the 
weft hbtes veithin eas\ reach of him on either side 



Durbar Carriage from 

Ever} day the State rai/t, or clianot, of the Bliainagar Durbar is drawn b} 
u\o oxen about the Upper Gardens The following description has been wTitten 
b} Mr M M Bhownwggree, Commissioner for H H the Thakur Sahib of 
Bliainagar —The carnage, which is the court equipage of the Maharaja Takht 
sm^ee is a richly ornamented i elude of a t}pe that is common in most parrs of 
India 1 he body is about four fe-t square, and has no raised seats , it is placed 
on four wheels without spnngs The footboard uself forms the seat, and is 
co'ered over with a nch silk lined cushion and a bolster of the same make forms 
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the hacV. It is intended to hold two persons, who sit m it with folded or stretched 
legs m the manner common in Oriental di\ans The roof is formed of a cupola, 
or dome, supported on shafts at the four corner', hung o\er with a thickly 
embroidered red broad-cloth chudder, which stretches nght down to the seat and 
forms a screen on all four sides Tins is an indispensable adjunct to the ^ ehicle, 
for the rojal ladies «ho generall} use the rath nouJd not sit in it unless the uhole 
was covered in on all sides The pole or shaft to winch the bullocks are harnessed 
IS hollow, and is made up of a number of strong splinters Part of the metal-work 
of the carnage is iron, but a great deal of it u brass and e\en silver In the inner 
circumference of the wheels, on the pole, and in almost all convenient places, are 
attached little tinklmg bells, which make an overpowering jmgle when the carnage 
IS m motion 

The bullocks, of which there are three one haiing been sent as a resene in 
case of illness or death, are of the Kathec breed Tliej are large sized, being 
about five feet in height , muscular, and healthy looking The skin is a pleasant 
grej, glossy and soft to tlie touch Tlicj haie thick, rcgularlj curied horns , but 
the most noticeable feature, which giies them a distinct character, is the hump It 
is fat, looks like that of a camel, and is belieied to store an enormous amount of 
working power The bullocks can easily go a distance of fortj miles a daj 
The native princes of India take a great pleasure in possessing a fine stock of 
these mild, graceful and highlj useful animals, and the Kattee breed is espeaallj 
famous 

The bullocks were brought here m charge of two native keepers, men of a class 
whose aptitude and proficicnm for the keep of cows and bullocks is admitted m 
India. The men have a stare dress to match with the rich fittings of the rath, and 
worked in the same matenaU The bullocks' coverings are nch silk brocade, 
theu- trappings are also embroidered and ornamented in parts, and the} hare silver 
ornaments to go round their necks, feet and horns When caparisoned and full) 
decked out, the Durbar carnage is a gorgeous sight, gmng an idea of the splendour 
of an Oriental court It is said that this is the identical ra//t in which the present 
ruler of Bhavnagar brought his bnde from the outskirts of his capital to go 
through the marriage ccremonj about ten jeara ago 


Pillars frovi Acra 

In the picture before u>, the bullock-cart has been placed in the avenue which 
runs between the Indian pjace and “Old London” To the right are seen the 
marble pillars from Agra, which were found too large for their intended position 
amongst the screens The) are inlaid with precious stones, and liave been taken 
from a large number of pillars of similar design now King in the Fort at Agra, 
the) constitute a gift from the Govcmmetic of the United Prownces to the national 
collection at South Kensuigton The inlaid work on the pillars is similar to much 
of that on the world-famed Taj, a model of which is in the India Museum hard b) 




pa 1 ons as they are common}] called from Mandalaj They vere put up by a 
Parsec carpenter Hormusjee by name vho took them do vn n Burma, and 
came o er to Ctigland The pa 1 on of h d a sketch s g en s old and 
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IS said to ha\ e been brought from Ava on remos al of the seat of the Burmese 
Government from that place to MandaU} It contains an inner room about ten 
feet square, a verandah on a slightlj Jovver lerel, and 
a small front enclosure on the ground floor It is 
constructed of wood, with gilt ornamental carving and 
coloured glass The other pavilion is more modern 
and is said to have been erected in the Mandala} Palace 
during KingTheebaws reign 

From the Palace at Mandala) a magnificent selec 
tion of the Regalia has also been sent to England and 
has been lent by the Secretarj of State for India to the 
exhibition There are gold vases of different sizes dishes 
of quaint shape, some, as m the accompanpng illustra 
tion partahing of the form of a duck betel boxes 
reliquaries to hold the teeth of Buddha or other objects 
of veneration jade ornaments daggers and swords 
dresses hats slippers and an iimbrclla and most remark 
able of all drinking cups with large cone shaped covers 
which entirely envelop the vessels a gold bottle with a 
crayfish shaped head and King Theebaw $ Horoscope 
written on palm leaves Manj of these articles are 
heavil) set with diamonds rubies emeralds sapphires 
pearls and other precious stones but m others imitation 
jewels have been placed 


K HOT S I AT ASMvmEXS 


Silk Court 

ik special collection formed bj 
Mr \\ ardle under the jo nt auspices 
of the Government of India and the 
C£lOT.m.'^AVEV? J.W.' 

not onl) the silk manufactures but 
also the exact state of sericulture 
in India, is arranged in cases lining 
the Garden Vestibule of the Indian 
Palace Not onlj are the finer pro 
, L . mulbcrr) fetl silkworms 

exhibited but also those produced by the tusmr muga ena and other wild or 
semi domesticated worms of India The important improvements rcccntlv made 
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in the method of reeling the raw silk from the cocoons, are practically demonstrated 
in the court 


Tea, Coffee and Tobacco 

The Ro}al Commission ha\c gnen faalities for the supplj to visitors of pure 
Indian tea both in the cup and m the dry state, at such moderate rates as are 
within the reach of all The work was entrusted to Messrs Hent) S King &. Co , 
the agents to the R03 al Commission for the Indian section, and a large ornamental 
tea house in the lower gardens, a sketch of which is given in Chapter X, and 
scieral patihons in the upper gardens, were devoted to the supply of Indian tea 
Packets of tea are also supplied, with a guarantee of putilj by the Indian Tea 
Districts Association In the court adjoining the t'a house in the lower garden the 
samples contributed by the tanous tea districts are exhibited in glass tessels to the 
number of 684. 

The coffee of India is represented by *31 samples, arranged in the North 
Court in close proximitj to the coffee house ut the lower gardens, where, as also in 
the upper gardens, the coffee 13 specially infused and served to visitors its puntj is 
guaranteed bj the Indian Coffee Committee, a body of planters and merchants 
nominated by the Government of India and appouited by the Rojal Commission 
TO superv ise the arrangements In the process ot infusion me coffee is never allowed 
to touch metal, and the results have proved highly satisfactory A leading object 
ot the committee has been to demonstrate the sunetvonty of pure coffee over the 
adulterated compounds usually supplied to the public os coffee 

Indian tobacco is shown both in the leaf and manufactured into cigars, the 
make and qualitj of which have made great advances during the last few >ears 
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CHAPTER IV 

CEYLON 

Court Ivand^an Porch Buddhism <pahu Gateww J£iaelli.r\ 
AND Precious Stones Pe.arl Fishing Articles from Maldia’e Isl.ands 
Muiian*dir.\m Hunting Life Comeoa and De\il-Dancer’s Masks 

IR Arthur N Birch, the L\ecuti\e Com- 
missioner, assisted b) Mr W E DaMileon 
the Honorar) Secretan , superintended the 
installation of the exhibits. Mr F R 
Saunders is the Executive Officer in charge 
of exhibits, and Mr J L. Shand is the 
Representative of the Planters Association 
of Cejlon. The following lines maj aid 
the itlustraaons in gi'ing some idea of tlie 
court and its contents — 
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Amongst the most importaivt aie the represcntitions of the planting industT) , 
to which Cejlon owes much of its paat prospenty and to which it will, it is 
hoped, be much indebted in the future The collection of the etlubits was 
placed in the hands of the Planters* Assoaatioa of Cejlon , and tea and coffee, as 
well as other tropical products, the growth of whicli hare been fostered bj European 
enterprise, are here more adequately represented than at anj prenous eahibition 
The Ceylon Tea-House, a liandjomt budding, designed by Sir J G Smither, has 
been erected in the gardens between the court and ‘ Old London " 

The entrance to the court, as seen in the accompanying illustration, i> 
through a Kandian porch in carved woods, flanked on either «idc by a dwarf wall, 
pierced and omamemed in the fashion of the anaent 
decorauon of Kandy The porch and wall are faithful 
representations of portions of the Daladd Maiigd lS, the 
Buddhist Temple of the Sacred Tootli Underneath is 
placed a representation of a Buddhistic mendicant priest, 
cUd in a torn yellose robe and holding liis begging bowl 
On cither side of the porch, the first exhibits to catch tlie 
cie are, appropnately enough, trophies of the cliise, for 
,» Ceylon it peihip* the most accessible country for sports- 
I ^ men in search of big game Ac the extreme end, charging 

out of a jungle, is a notorious rogue elephant, shot ex 
nressly for exhibition here On ilie left are seen the 
leopard, elk and saneties of deer, grouped with the gaudy 
birds of the tropics 

The decorations of the court have been faithfully 
copied, both in colour and design, from the Buddhistic art 
of Ceylon Vacing the entrance K»a colossal figure of 
d j / Buddha (seen in the background of the illustration) sitting 
' ’ in the attitude of contemplation, the representation being 
especially apptopnaie as coming froma country where the 
doctrines and the learning of Uuddlusm have been mam 
tamed in their highest punty Below this figure stands a 
gateway, elaborateK caned m otnimental woods, an exact 
pucsT reproduction of the pnncipal gateway at Yapaliu, an 

anaent royal residence of the Kandyan lings, the rums of 
wliicli though not so majestic as those of some others of the buned cities of the 
intenor are the most picturesque of all Against the western wall arc ranged the 
limbers of Ceslon a collection of elephant tusks mounted on stands of ebony 
anil catamander is also prominently plarH in tlic court 

Precious stones, esffecially those for which Ceylon is famous — the cats-eye, 
■oppliire, ruby anil pearl — are represented by a collection which includes some 
of the finest gems in existence On stands, adjacent to the central jewel cases, are 
aitanged specimens of the filagree gold work ot Jaffna, and of the rtpovssi siUcr- 
ivork of the Kandvan districts, as well as cliaractcnsiic sets of Sinhalese and Tamil 
lewellen, and a special collenion prepared by the Kandyan Art Association 
I litre iv also shown, in the front half of the court, an exhibit of lace— the making 
ct which 1$ an impjrtanr industry in the maritime provinces — as well as tortoiseshell 
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\ork and ornamental work m porcupine quill, caning in irorj ebon), and cocoa- 
nut (the latter a speciality or Cejlon) and a collection of the quaint K.and)an 
potter) Models of fishing canoes and boats of the pearl fisheries, for which 
Cevlon has ever been famous, aid to illustrate the industries and peculiarities of the 
people The diver descends as shown in the illustration with two ropes , to one a 
heavy stone is attached to carr) him down, and to the other a net is fastened 
When he gets to the bottom he throws himself down flat, and tiie stone is drawn 
up The div er gathers as man) o) sters as he can in half a minute , a signal is gi\ en 
b) means of the rope, and he is pullet! un to the surfiice by the men m the boat 
In the second half of the court exhibits of the economic sections are found 


Mention must also be made of the unique collection from the Maldive Islands 
acquired from Mr Rosset, a German traveller who has made the group his special 
stud) 

A number of Sinhalese men are emplo)ed as attend 
ants m the court and the adjacent tea house, and there 
are besides these, a goldsmith and engraver and two 
expert cabinet makers, man) specimens of whose handi 
work IS on vnew in the court A sketch shows the gold 
smith, imalasurendra b) name, m his offiaal dress as 
Muhandimm^ or headman of the second rank over the 
caste of goldsmiths of Colombo Hu Excellenc) the 
Governor has the sole privilege of promoting native 
Sinhalese to tins titular rank, as well as to the highest native 
rank of Mndahyar A Muhandiram has a prescribed 
uniform, in which on all official occasions he has the right 
to appear it includes a dress sword of Sinhalese pattern, 
with Sliver hilt and scabbard elaboratel) chased, a shoulder 
belt of silver thread, and a high Portuguese comb for 
the back of the head The rank is held for life, and the 
act of appointment and the uniform are alw a) s treasured 
as iieirlooms among tlie descendants ofonewho lias attained 
the position of Mudali)ar or Muhandiram m-hvnoieam 

The illustration on the next page depicts a stirring in 
adent of hunting life in Cc) Ion Tiie Ce)Ion leopard, or, as it u sometimes erroneousl) 
called Cheetah, is the most powerful of the feline race m the Ce)lon jungles, and u 
much dreaded b) the natives for its strength and cunning It is moreover a great 
nuisance to owners of elk hounds, as it has an inveterate predilection for dog as an 
article of diet, and man) a good hound has been pounced upon almost before the 
eve of nV Auntsman anvf carrievf 6ovilA) ava) 6\ afeopard Tae fcoparu’ in the front 
of the picture, a vet) powerful speamen of his kind was brought to ba) b) a pack of 
hounds belonging to Mr R Deauchamp Downall of Barnes Hall, \uwara Eli)a 
when lie was out after elk, with no other weapon than a hunting knife Mr Downall 
closed with the leopard and killed it with his knife — perhaps the sole instance in which 
a duel of this kind has been voluntanl) entered upon b\ a man and brought to so 
successful a termination Ranger, one of the best hounds, was killed and man) of 
the pack badi) injured, five more dving from tlic effects of their wounds The 
second leopard was treed on a subsequent occasion, and killed b) the same gentleman 
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Portions of the walU of the court sue adorned uuh a complete set of the 
comedy masks of the Sinhalese drama. The preparation and minting of these 
masks IS confined to a few Tillages, so that, although much sought after, they ate 
difficult to procure. The set, numbenng in all about ninety, includes the tcf} 
elaborate masks of a Rajah, the Queen and Princes — always in the same con- 
ventional tieattnent — and the most portentous heads of demons enarcled with 
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snakes Besides, there arc all tlie characters of headmen, soldiers, tom tom beaters 
and NTllagers With these masks and a fess simple accessories m the waj of a 
«ar( rolw, a strolling companj of plajers will act on the threshing-floor beside the 
padth-fjehh m the old pnmmse fasliion, and beguile the tillagtrs with the old 
stwk tragedies and farces that arc an unfailing source of amusement amonc the 
Milage communities of the East “ 



CHAPTER V. 

EASTERN POSSESSIONS. 


Mauritius Seychelles^Strajts Settlements. Perak Reoalia 

Malay House Hong Kong. Industrial Resources s Druggist’s Shop* 

E.MBROIDERY ^BRITISH NoRTH BORNEO* TIMBERS' HORNBILL OrANC- 

XJtans . Edible Birds’-nests. 


Mauritius and Seychelles. 



HIS Court, comprising six bajs in the Eastern 
Arcade, is tastefully decorated from designs fur- 
nished by the Honorary Commissioner, Mr. 
H. J. Jourdain. The centre bay has a view of 
the island as seen from the harbour of Port 
Louis, the bay on each side being hung with 
trophies of the flags of Great Britain and of the 
different nabons to which the island has in 
former years belonged. The remaining bays are 
decorated with representations of tropical foliage. 

The pnoapai exhibits naturallj comprise the 
chief products of the island— sugar, \anilla and 
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hemp Forty-eight specimens of sugar are shonn, including the finest w hite sugars, 
large gram ciystals, known as bre'ws oystals, and sjrup sugars of various grades 
The vanilla is especiallj worth) of attention, and the hemp is peculiarlj interest 
ing from the fact that, as far as Mauritius is concerned, it is a comparative]) 
new industry and full of promise, the aloe (agave) is now cultivated in tile 
lower lands which have been abandoned 
as no longer suitable for cane culture 
The Director of the Botanical Gardens 
also exhibits a numerous collection of 
fibres 

The noodb of die island are well re- 
presented bj specimens from the Ro)al 
Botanical Gardens, and those of Sej chelics 
bj a ver) carefully arranged selection sent 
by Mr Charles Dupu) of Mahe 

The other general exhibits comprise 
cocoa, coffw, cocoa nut od, cloves, essential 
oils, ostncl) feathers and medicinal plants 
Natural histor) is represented bj a 
treU prepared selection of tne birds of the 
island, exhibited by Mr J A Despeissis, 
the Executive Commissioner, freshwater 
prawns [eamirons) are sent bj the Hon 
John Fraser Chairman of the Exhibition 
Committee in Mauritius, and stags' heads 
are shown b) the Honorary Commis- 
sioners Mr Joutdain and Mr L G 
Adam Here also are exhibited sketches 
of the Dodo, peculiar to Mauritius but 
now extinct 

In the fire arts section are seen a series 
of photographic news of the island b) 
Colonel blew art, RE, a collection of por 
traits b) Mr Drening, and some interesting 
water colour drawings 

Attention is also due to the valuable 
C) clonic and meteorological charts exhibited 
the Director of the Ro)al Alfred Obser 
vaiorj , to the sketches of medianal plants , 
to the chair from stags antlers exhibited bj 
Sit George Bowen, a former governor of the colon), and to the interesting 
'sFk a, Vigas •ailh 

An annexe to this court of peculiar interest is formed bj a collection repre- 
senting tbe natural histor) of Sc)che11es, made b) Mr II W Estridge during his 
residence of six jears at ^lalif Here is seen the Coco-de mcr, of peculiar forma- 
tion, which IS found in no other part of the world, as well as man) other objects 
of great interest to the student of natural historv 
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StRMTS SlTTIIMrST^ 

Tlic Strait^ Courts "luch include tlic Mih\ Sntes under Ilrui h 
protection, were arnnj^cil In Mr I A Swcttcnli-im, ilic I \tcutt\c (-oin- 
mnsioncr, and Mr N P Trcccncn, the A«ntim (Commissioner 

In the court ire models of a street in Singapore, a Stitt hoiix. of a 
Mah\ njih, md other dwellings, as well as i rajih’s State Ixiat of which in 
dhistraiion is gnen, name fishmg-limts, and a temple, collections of mint 
wcaixins including Mila\ hlow- 
tuhes spears and shields, musicil 
instalments, tojs, coins, fish and 
fishing ipjiaraitis, stuffed animals 
and birds, daigs ind metlicnnl 
roots , agricultural implements , 
rattan and Milicci canes, tim 
licrs, foot! products, and tobicco, 
presened fniiis, sugar ind nun, 
essential oils, and laricd selections *atit viri. rtou t t uiak tr s * 
of articles illustratnc of the life 

of the natnes, including the intiabitanis of the Cocos or Ketimg Islands. 
Water-colour drawings of sccncr) and plants ire shown, supplemented b) 
photographs. 



T/IE rEKtA KfCAlU 

\mongst tile most interesting and saliiablc features in the court is the Perak 
Rcgilia * as in cximplc of which a representation is gwen of a siUcr nfions^f bowl 
of considerable artistic merit The histor) of the regalia os translated b) Mr 
Swcttenliam from the original b) II II KajaliDris relates liow — 

• Tlicrc was a Raji named Raja Cliulan who came out of the sea clad mil 
splendour lie it was who ongmill} spring into being at the mountain callci 
Sa Guntang Malu^ Biru Now when llis llighness rose out of the sea lie was 
wearing a crown studded with precious stones Dcliind lus car he wore a seal 
called X almtcr (Lightening) with a handle of the wood called G\mat and i sword 
called Cliorck Samanjakmin It was said b} the men of old time that this ssord 
was made b) a king called Japliet son of Noah the Proplict of God and it is a 

* llany of the best ipcc mens have U'cn elrctrotfiieil by Mems- (Ik [11,1011 Si Co by penn u on of the 
Stn t> LcBi m ss on 
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most deadi} weapon In the handle of the ssvord are the two pnccl 
called ‘Lot Lok» while at the end of the sheath there is a stone called 
bong’ This sword was brought bj Raja Chulan from out of the 
become the regalia of the country of Perak " After mentioning other 
the histor) concludes — -“hlany artides of the regalia owe their or 
custom that prevailed whereby each Raja when on the throne should 
regalia some fitting article of not el description" 


TJIB ilALAY HOVSE 

The house from Perak, in the Upper Gardens, designed by h’' 
entirely of materials sent from Perak by Malay carpenters, wl 
completed their work, did not remain with tlic other natiies in 
returned home A general a icw of the house is given in the acr 
and it also appears in the sketch on page 97 It is on a p 
neath, raised sue feet from the ground, and is in three cor 
the reception room (Sa/ti), the second, the largest and mr 
ling house (/iu ) , and the third, the kitchen (Penan^ah') 
at each end bj steps, runs through all three divisions T’ 
bertam palm, plaited in patterns and coloured The ro*- 
(the leaves of the ntpah palm), and the rest of the boi 
space of about thirty five feet by seventy feet, and is 
ijpical Malayan fashion 


Hong Kong 

The Secretary to the Royal Commissi 
Hong Kong , and the court was arrangi 
Commissioner from Hong Kong, wher 
Local Commission TTie follow inr 
contents of the court — 

The colon}, havnng no natural p i- 
and granite, has had to be content with iUu» 
atteniioais diie-tn the ^ross. •’.it’dn.'VAr.s 

sails and black wood furniture, manafaciuicd m Ho ^ 

In ever} case the material is imported into Hong Ki 
into the use for which u w intendM Thus, the sugar is ^ 
the mainland of China, and is brought to Hong Kong to be • 
is made from hemp grown in ManUa, rattan 1$ imported from uiv 
of China and from the Straits Settlements, black-wood from Siam, am. 
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most (leadlj ^^ca{)on In ilic handle of the sword arc the two pricclcn stone* 
called ‘ LoV. Lol, while at the end of the sheath there is a stone called ‘ Kachfi 
bong’ This sword was brought b) ttaja Chulan from out of the ocean to 
become the regjiaof the countr) of PeraV" After mentioning other examples, 
the liistor) concludes — “Man) article* of the regalia owe their ongin to the 
cvistonv that ptcMilcd wlictcbj each Kt^a when on the throne sliuuhl add to the 
regalia some htting article of novel description" 


TUB VALAi nacKE 

The house from IVrak, in the Upper Gardens, designed b) Malajs, was crcctctl 
cntirclj of matenali sent from Petal bj Mala) carpenters, who, when thej had 
completed their work, did not remain with the other natives in the cxiiibition, but 
returned home A genera! v lew of the house is gn cn in the accompan) mg etching , 
and It also appears in the sketch on page 97 It is on a platform, open under- 
neath raised six feet from the grown 1 and 1* in iliree compartments, the first, 
the reception room the second, the largest and most important, tlie dvcl 

ling house {/6u) and tlie third, the kitchen {Pmars^ah) A passage, approached 
at each end by steps runs tlirough all three divuions llic walls arc made of split 
bertant palm, plaited in patterns and coloured. Tlie roofs are tliatched with tf/t/ 
(the leaves of tlie ntpah palm), and the rest of the house 1* wood It occupies a 
space of about thvrtv five feet by setetit) feet, and vs furnished ibtoughovjt m 4 
tvpical Mala) an fashion 


Mono Kono 

The Secretary to the Royal Commission is Executive Commissioner for 
Hong Kong , and the court sNas ananged by Mr H E. Wodchousc, SjMXial 
Commissioner from Hong Kong, where he acted as Honorary Secretary to the 
Local Commission The following notes will help to give some idea of the 
contents of the court — 

The colon) having no natural products beyond a few specimens of wood* 
and granite has had to be content with illustrating its industnal resources Special 
avvention w due to the grass matting rattan work, rope sugar, brass and silver ware 
sals and black wood furniture manufactured in Hong Kong 

In ever) case the material is imported into Hong Kong, and is there converted 
into the use for winch it is intended Thus, the sugar 1$ grown and crushed on 
the mainland of China and is brought to Hong I-^ing to be refined, the rope 
hemp grown vn Manila rattan vs imported from ibe souilv west 
ot China and from the Stra ts Settlements black wood from Siam and so on 
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«.th every industry that is “ ^',„'Sntal w °tlie 'Sm’ purpose 

&le«:i"Ly^eStr-ka‘-t%?l Srea'Ter; for the comnierce o. 

most important -Mce^ 

distillery, and manufactories of rope, g*^s> . . colony is well shown 

hy th?L^^^f.l:l'>«S;d:K^u;:;s ...e cour. 

It IS at once seen that, uith 
the exception of a few spots 
of le\ el ground here and there, 

Hong Kong consists entirelj 
of a barren range of lulls, 
cxceedmglj picturesque m 
appearance, but offering no 
inducements to agriculturists 
or settlers, and presenting 
great physical difficulties to 
the prosecution of any public 
or prisate engineering or 
architectural works 

Hong Kong occupies the 
proud position of the fourtli 
largest shipping port in the 
whole world A handsome 
model of the principal docking 
estabhsliment is shown 

Among the other interest 
ing features of the court, we 
must not forget to notice 
the excellent model of the 
^e^mlllon factory, the lery 
picturesque and elaborate 
model of a Hong Kong 
druggists shop (of which an 
illustration is guen), presented 

by Dr Ho Kai, and manu ^„n-,n>mpnt of three hundred 

factured by Mr A Chee, with us interesting .he essential oils the complete 
and sixty bottles of different tK’eamiful embroidery and needle 

bamboo scaffolding nresented by the Chinese 

A icry handsome specimen of Chinese embr > P . Wales on the 

merchants of Hong Kong to His aJd appreciation of British 

Tl.?who,e ■’cL.gn . bvaunfu,., 

worked, and is an unique specimen of Chinese art 
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British North Borneo 

The Executive Commissioners in London arc Sir Rutherford AlcocL, 
Mr Alfred Dent and Mr W Ridner Tlic trade of the colonj, which is 
confined to Australia, the Straits Settlements and China, is chiefly connected 
with timber There arc no less than sevent) -eight known varieties of 
Borneo forest trees, manj of which measure 
over too feet from the ground to the first 
branch But c’tamples arc only exhibited 
of woods that arc obcamahlc in ijiiantities 
and which are suitable for trade purposes., 
such as Borneo walnut, mahogany, cedar 
and iron-wood Barks, beeswax, edible 
hirds’-nests, cocoanuts, fish, ojsters, fruit, 
gutta-percha, india-rubber, tobacco, pearls, 
liearl shells manila liemp, sharks’ fins and 
tortoises, as well as a collection of natne 
weapons and curiosities, fill the remainder 
of the court Samples of gold recently 
found on the Segimn nrer, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which more extensn e explora- 
tions will be made, arc shown 

TTie following notes on the subjects 
chosen for illustration hav e been kindlj 
supplied by Mr Fryer, the Government 
Resident of the East Coast of the 
Island — 

Of the large and uncouth Hombill (of which an illustration is guen at 
die beginn ng of this chapter), sometimes crroneousl) spoken of as the 
Toucan tfiere are scicra) species in Borneo, and in tlie Malaj countries generaJlj 
When flying dieir wings make a strong swishing noise, audible in the case 
of the larger species a third of a mile awaj or more Their call is a loud 
harsh ctoakuig noise which in. one species terminates m a sort of demoniacal 
laugh They feed almost entirely upon the fiarest fruits, although they vary 
their diet if they can get a chance, by eating the young of other birds, or 
any other flesh food that offers They are tolerably plentiful but, owing to the 
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licight of the trees the) select to perch on, ihcj arc difTicult to slinot When llic 
female bird is rcadi to sit, the mak walls her up wnli chv in a hole in a tree, 
Itaiing onl) a small aperture through which he passes lier food until the )<ning 
ones arc Hedged 

The Orang Utan is found m the islands of norneo and Sumatra onli The 
height of the largest obtained b) the naturalist \\ allacc m Sirawah was four 
feet two inches but in North Borneo dies grow larger one shot bj Mr I’r)cr 
was four ket si\ inches Tlicre art two species, the si/c of the smaller being 
much lesi than that of the ont aboxi. mcniioncd and it is the siinllcr species onl) 
which i9 c\cr brought to Pngland nine, as it would be almost impossible either to 
capture or to keep in captnitj a grown male of the larger species, owing to its 
enormous strength 'Ihcir diet is cntircl) segctable, and the) arc b) no means 
ferocious though thci woul 1 no doubt mtVe formiilable use of tlicir great strength 
m self-defence if drnen to ba) The) po‘scss considerable famiU affection lii") 
do not often dcsccn 1 to the ground, and tlicir rate of progress through the tri.es is 
slow compared to tliai of otlicr apes The lep of the Orang Utan arc act) short 
compared to the sue of the bod), and it must liaxc been when its bod) was aistbk 
ind Its legs hidden tliat it was seen b) people wlio afterwards gaxc rise to tl e tales 
of Orang Utans being st\ ket or more m height 

I diblc bird's nests are made b) a small spcacsof swift of the genus CnUo«\Ua 
whicli alwa)s builds in cases The nests arcliighh esteemed as a cuhnar) dchcac) 
in China and those of tlie finer qualities arc wortr> their weight in siher there is 
little doubt that the material the ne$t> arc made of is sirrpl) a natural salisar) 
secretion of the birds Anv deep caxities m the rocl,s are utilized b) the birtfs 
for building purposes and although some of the smaller ones arc on the sea shore, 
nearU all the large cases are m limestone liill» at some distance inland The habits 
of these ssvtftlets are much the same as those of any other swallow 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Ne\v South Wales: Court: Conservators. Minerals 

Victoria: Gold: Wine : Aooricines_Qheensl.\no: Minerai.s: Birds 

DucoNo Nnv Guinla-JSouth Australia: Sheep: Goats* Aborigines 

Western Australia: Court: Timber: Peari-s New Zeaiand: 

Fernery: Court: Birds: Maori Lifi Fiji Court: Tempi e. 

J y /\ USTRALASIA is fully represented 

^ i \ m the several courts of the Central 
, j Galleries. Nowhere else in the cKhi- 
^ bition do the exhibits so closely resemble 
the articles ^^h^ch Great Britain herself 
B contributes on the occasion of an Inter- 
^ national gathenng. Furniture, manu- 
factured goods, articles of clothing, and 
^iews of churches and public buildings, 
are shown, especially by Victoria, in a 
manner which no other colony, excepting 
perhaps Canada, approaches. 
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New South W\ixs 

The Carl of Roseberj is President of the London Commission for 
Neir South Wales and Sir Daniel Cooper is Vice-President Sir Daniel 
Cooper and Sir Saul Samuel, the Agent-General for the Colon), acted 
as E\ecuti\e Commissioners before the armal of Sir Alc.\ander Stuart, who 
unfortunately died in London before he bail been here «cien wc^s. Sir 
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Daniel and Sir Saul were then appointed Representatne Commissioners in 
charge of the New South Wales Court The Commission m Sydnc) 
numbers no less than seveiit)-six members, with Sir James Martin as 
President and Sir PatricL Jennings as EsecutiAC Commissioner 

Access to the court is through a triumphal arch All the mdustnes of 
the colony are dul) represented — espeaally wool minerals leathers oils and 
wines. Timber is shown both in the rough and manufactured , dining and 
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Ixrdrtxim' arc wn vitli fiirruturc, and acancd billiard table is wortli) of note 
Tlic fi'hcnct and fish ailturc contribute specimens in spirits and pictures. 
Tamtinp, sculpture and photograph) arc vseU rcprcscntcsL The last-naincvl 
includes Mcars of the most l»cauliful teener) and t!ic finest buildings m the 
colom An interesting collection of relies of Ciptnn Cook, uho it uill lx: 
rcmcmlKrcd look possession of Australia in the name of the llriiish Croun, 
m Botans Ba) (<0 nametl from the lieaiit) of its scgctation) in the )car 1770, 
IS shouTi in the galler) , and near b) is a picture recalling one of the most 
imjiortaiu eacnts uhich base m recent sear* taken place in Bntish Gilonial 
hisiora — the massed portraits of the officers and men of the New South 
^Valcs Contingent which took part m the Soudan campaign 

Tilt kangaroo at the loginning of the chapter is taken from an 
alwngmal scene, arranged m the comer of the court As the scene is ter) 
simihr to that of Victona which is dqueted on page 54, it has not liccn 
thought neccs-sar) to nrproduec it here 

Tlic conscrtatoncs of Nett South Wales, Victona and Nett Zealand 
ampl) rqia) careful studt Opening out of their rcspcctitc courts thet form 
a most pleasing contrast to the formal showcases and Mocks of minerals. 
The accompan) ing tiat from the Nett South Wales corsertator) into the 
court has liccn chosen as i)pical of the rest TJirough the spreading foliage 
of the loft) tree-ferns, ttc see the tastcfull) -arranged I’roducc troph), and to 
the nght appears a jxirtion of the troph) of Wool, one of the chief products 
of the colon) At the Pans Lxliibition m 1878, New South Wales obtained 
the Grand Medal of Honour for wool, in competition with all the lest wool 
producing countnes of the world. 

Tlic following notes concerning the mineral svealth of New South 
Wales, as shown in the court, a sketch of which is given on the preceding 
page, ma) not Ik unacceptable — 


vi\EttAL cotar 

TIic Department of Mines shows a Urge and representative collection winch 1$ 
supplemented b) some private exhibits 

The Gold case contains speamens worth Xs 000 Tiic quantitv of cold 
received m 1884 from New South Males at the Sjdnc> Mint amounted to 
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104,933 ounces, the gross 'ialuebemg5g386,67o,atan average price of ^3 i3r 81/ 
per ounce 

The Sliver case contains 79 ingots of silver from “Sunnj Corner" and 
“Siherion’ mines The colonj exported j^io8,a8i worth of silver and silver lead 
during 1885 

Ihe imposing tropli} of Copper ingots from Cobar, on the nght side, weighs 
four tons In 1885, 5,746 tons were produced, valued at ^164,920 On the left 
side IS a corresponding four-ton trophj of Tin in ingots from the New England 
district In 1885 the colonj raised 4,993 tons, the value of which is ££415,616 
Iron ore is exhibited in four trophies The value of that metal raised in 
1885 m New South Wales was ^25,793 

Coal (the black diamond of New South Wales), of which there are four large 
benches packed with splendid specimens on view, jielded m 1885, 2,878,863 tons, 
winch are being sold at an average of <js per ton 

Tlierc is dso a large and representative collection of other mineral specimens 
and fossils, Professor Livcrsedges collection being conspicuous, some cinnabar 
from Mudgee, antimon) from Maccleay, diamonds, opals, rubies, sapphires and 
other gems , and ores too numerous to mention Up to the end of 1883, 16,000 
diamonds have been found the largest being 5I carats, it is liighlv probable that 
ilnmond mining will become of greater importance 

At the end of the Mineral Court has been placed, as maj be seen in the 
accompanjing tllustraiion, a lac^e view of Port Jackson, with Sjdnej Harbour, 
winch could furnish, it is said, safe anchorage for all the navies of the world 
So cumpletelj is the harbour shut in that, until an entrance is fairlj effected, its 
capacity and safetj can not Ive conjectured A vessel, making the port, sails m a 
few moments out of the long swell of the ocean into calm, deep water, protected on 
even side bj high landi The elevated shore is broken into innumerable bajs 
and inlets, cMcnding inland for miles Some of tlie bajs form of themselves 
evpaaous harbours 


Victoria 

Mr Murraj Smith was at first Executive Commissioner for Victoria, 
huv oiv Iws Tcurcment from the Agent-Generalship, he was succeeded at the 
vvhdiition by Sir Graham Berry, the new Agent-General 

There arc no less than five hundred exhibitors and little short of eleven 
ihousjnd exhibits m the Victonan Court, which was prejiared under the 
iinmcdiate su{Krintendcncc of Mr Joseph Bosisto, President of the Victorian 
Commission m Melbourne and Assistant Executive Commissioner, and 
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Mr. James Thomson, Sccrctar)’ to the Commission. Victoria, like New South 
Wales, is approached through a triumphal arch, in this instance of imitation 
gold, which metal has largely contributed to the prosperity of the colony : it 
represents the exact bulk of gold raised in the colony since its discover) 
thirty-five years ago up to the end of 1885, the value of which is 216 
millions. The fern gully adjacent to the court forms a pleasing contrast. 
Examples of Victorian timber of every description j collections of rare plants 
in albums ; and moths, butterflies, beetles and other insects, are represented. 
There are specimens of pure Merino sheep, and many vaneties of wool, of 
fibres and carjxilogical specimens. 

A collection of Eucalyptus, and other preparations from the indigenous 
\egetations of Australia, has been contributed by Mr. Bo'sisto. There are also 
collections of articles made by the AWrigincs of Victoria, by the school for 
the blind, and of articles prejured under the direction of the penal depart- 
ment of Victoria. Potter)* and wood ware, saddlery and harness, tweeds, 
blankets and flannels, furs, and specimens of steel and copper engraving, 
stereotyping, bookbinding and printing are seen in the court. The collec- 
tion of oil and water-colour paintings forms an attractive feature, and proves 
that Victoria is one of die most forward of the British colonies with regard 
to the fine arts. 

The following notes on Gold Mining and Vine Cultivation are taken 
from the Offici.nl Illustrated Handbook of the colony — 


COLD 

“From the establishment of the colony in 1836, to 1850, the progress of 
Victoria was measured by the increase of flocks and herds, the taking up of large 
areas as pastoral runs, and the slow increase of population and wealth, consequent 
on the gradual development of the wooUproduang, and, in a minor degree, the 
agricultural resources of the countrj . . 

“Some time previously to aaual discoveries of gold being made, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, the late eminent geologist, had predicted them on the strength of 
specimens of Australian rocks which had been sent to him 

“The great gold discoveries in Cabforma, followed by those m New South 
Wales, inspired efforts to achieve similar results m Victoria, and these efforts were 
crowned with unexampled success Between March and September, 1831, gold 
was found at Clunes, Mount Alexander, Ballarat, Bumnjong, the Pyrenees and 
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\anous other localitiCi. Licences lo dig were first issued in September, 1851, 
and, as tlie nehnes* and extent of the fields became apparent, a mosement of 
population took place, unparalleled, sa e m the case of California, in the 
woilds his’on Miousands and thousands of men flocked from the mother 
countrs to \iaona moit of them ucrc joungor in their prime, full of energ) 
ami courage, and in their ranks were the best specimens of the Anglo Saxon 
and Celtic races 

“ From 1S51 to 1855 wasXictonaspcnodof hoi youth The richness of some 
of the diggings was marscllous pounds weight of gold to the tubful of wasli-thrt 
were frequenth obtained in choice 
spots, large nuggets were un 
earthed from time to time, men 
who preiiouslj liad neter had file 
pounds at once in tlicir possession 
suddenl\ became owners of hun 
dreds or thousands. Some quietly 
reliirneil home to cnjoi their 
aflluence, but the maioritj simpl) 
went mad, and spent their earnings 
recklessly 

•‘Ninepins were played with 
bottles of champagne, for which 
he who broke fewest hail to pai , 
dozens of the same wine were 
emptied into tubs and drank from 
tm pannikins, spirits or porter 
being frequenlh added to giic 
iKxJy to the drmV 

“Gorgeous satin ‘jumpers or 
blouses were faihionable. and it 
was not rare to sec a luck) digger 
so attired lolling m a carriage, with 
pipe in mouth and gowl store of 
potables One man at least, w ho 
has since known poicrt), had liii 
horse shod with gold, and general 
‘shouting* or treating all comers 
1 1 rink »( -nctimei to ihc extent of hundreds of pounds at one *shour,‘ was the 
i rrcct til n,, on the part of the lucks ones 

In m >rc than one case, men went back rich on the return 1 o) age of the same 
li |> bi wlnth difv amted but mans of those who were most successful wasted 
alk an \ are now in {Miserts while oilien settled in the countn , embarked n otlier 
pjf'uits and are ni>» among ilic lea lets in commerce, the sarious j rofesiions and 
• he I-riidature 

“ lilt loTal s»«! 1 of go! J obtained m \ ictona, from the first sliienicr) to the 
er 1 • f 18S5 has l>ecn, rou"hlr, 54,000004 ounces, an I the proponvons of that 
t .'ll « • ‘lined respecmclr from quartz and from allurul workings are about equal. 
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though during the first ten or fifteen years the allut lal gold greatly exceeded m 
quantity that obtained from quartz In future it may be expected that the yield 
from quartz will year bj year progrcssiTcly c’ccccd that from allutial workings 
Extensite and important as are the known quartz mines of Victoria, the total 
area occupied by them is insignificant compared with what are of probably 
similar character, which, 


although as yet un- 
tested, contain alluvial 
gold deposits, and tliese 
are sure indicators of the 
proximity of auriferous 
quartz 

“ There is little cause 
for doubt that, as pre- 
dicted by Mr ARC 
Selwyn twenty years ago, 
the quartz lodes of Vic- 
toria are likely to equal 
the tin mines of Cornwall 
as permanent fields for 
mining industry " 


i/sc CULTllAT/OV 

“Twenty-five years 
ago, in i860, the number 
oT acres under s mes had 
not reached 3,000 Some 
of the wines made, how- 
ever, had already found 
their way abroad, and ob- 
tained favourable notice 
About that time a rush 
for establishing vineyards 
took. p\ate , t\w V ittoiian 
Government offered, in 



V anous localities, lands 


considered as best adapted to that cultivation, under especially favourable con- 
ditions In four years over z,ooo acres were planted All, in fact, seemed to 
indicate great and immediate prosperity 

“Unfortunately, however, the colonial taste was for strong drinks Port and 
sherry advocates had taken uptlie movement . the warmest districts were proclaimed 
as the best to settle in, and the men who planted m more temperate countries were 
pitied for their mistake 
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“The light wines of the cooler distncts, mixed b) inexperienced wine merchants 
with these strong ones, only derelopcd thetr aciditj Daj by day the name of 
colonial wine became more ignominious, the trade died our, and neglected sine 
jards were graduallj rooted out The statistics of 1880 showed a diminution of 
_553 acres of lines as compared with those of 1875 

“All the while, howercr, a few persevering men both in the northern districts 



and around Melbourne and other towns careful of their plantations and diligent in 
5tucli wcrecicrj jear improimg theit i intakes, and the %fetbQurne fotercolomal 
Exhibition of 1881, displajing a real and solid adiancc, again brought the wine 
industr) to the fore 

"llie warm district of the Murraj.of winch Rutl crglen is the centre supplies 
at present one third of the wines grown in \ictona, altlioiigh it onl^ occujtcs a 
four hundredth part of us total superficies 
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“ The whole of the northern slop« of the ranges m the centre of Victoria, from 
Stawellto Bendigo, a zigzag line of aoo miles of mountains and gullies more or 
less auriferous, and all producing, or capable of producing, fine wines, is dotted 
about b) townships whicli are only awaiting a signal to increase their plantations 
“ Castlemaine counts also some saluablc \mejards, and there are a good manj 
on the Rner Goulburn in the same latitude, theTahbilk Vincjard, with 250 acres, 
taking the lead All the wines of this region of Victoria are full bodied, and 
generous, and of magnificent colour 

“ If the wines of the Murraj can be compared to those of Spain and Portugal , 
the Wines of Bendigo, Stawell, and the Goulburn to those of the Rhone and the 
PjTenees , the grapes near Melbourne, growing in a cooler latitude, one or two 
degrees more south, and often Msiied b} the coast rams, produce wines more similar 
to those of the Rhine and Bordeaux " 


^£OJt/C/\£S 

To Englishmen who reckon age bj centuries, the title “ Encampment of the 
olden time — fortj jears ago,” seems strangely quaint Ranged on either side of 
one of the entrances such an encampment is seen m the Victorian Court It is 
hard to imagine that less than fifty jears since, the onlj dwellings which existed on 
the site of tlie great aty of Melbourne sverc similar to these, and the only sound 
which broke the stillness was the howl of the wild dog, the cooej of the wild black 
man, or the stroke of the stone tomahawk 

The encampment is an exact representation of those made bj the natives when 
the white men first arrued m Victoria The huts, if they cm be so called, were 
of the most primitive description, being sinmij made of a few sheets of bark 
They alwajs faced the cast, so as to catch the first rajs of the morning sun 

Some of the natives had a good idea of drawing, and thej used to scratch on 
the smoked bark figures of the emu or kangaroo, or representations of themselves 
engaged m the Corroboree (their native dance) or fighting Their weapons con- 
sisted of spears, shields, boomerangs, and vvaddies or clubs of different shapes, and 
stone tomahawks, genuine examples of which arc placed about 

The women were clever at making nets for fishing, baskets, mat* and other 
articles 


Queensland 

At the exhibition, the interests of Queensland, the j oungest but by no 
means the most backward of the Australian colonies, are watched over by 
Sir James F. Gamck, Agent-General, the Executive Commissioner, under 
whose supervision the court was arranged by Mr Liddell 

The machinery of the colony is represented by a quartz-crushing machine, 
made for the Government, which is shown m action m the South Promenade, 
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and there is a large and varied collection of precious stones, especially opals of 
great beauty, and minerals (over fourteen hundred in number), gold, argenti 
ferous galena, copper ore, carbonates and ted ONidcs of copper, and ingots 
containing lead and siUer Each gold field jn the colon) is represented by a 
gilded block showing the total 
amount of quartz raised and the 
quantity of gold obtained Lihc 
the rest of the Australian colonies, 
Queensland is well represented 
both as regards timber and wool , 
and the sugar-planters sent m 
teresting and instructive exhibits. 
Mention can only be made of a 
few of the other industnes ti hich 
contribute towards the court — 
furs, leather, saddlery, meat- 
preserving, sugar, coffee, silk and 
budding stones. There are also 
specimens of the work done m 
the Go\emment Pnnting Office 
and Education Department The 
Government botanist has sent a 
supply of orchids and other living 
plants, and a collection of fibres 
IS contributed b) the Bnsbane 
Museum. 

Amongst the more popular 
exhibits are the stuffed birds of all kinds, a model of a completel) furnished 
stock yard, a collection of natne weapons, and pearls from the Torres Straits. 
Appended are a few notes on the illustrations. 

COLD tlA5in\G ^ 

Statistics show that the richness of the Queensland quartz is far in excess of that 
in the other colonies and it may be meat oned that, m all, some 600 or 700 tons 
of Queensland gold quartz ha\e bera sent home for exhibition either in the 
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Queensland Court, or for crushing and treating by the goM-reduction machmerj 
The Chaners Touers and Gjmpie gold-fields have now been connected with the 
coast b) railway, and the extensions m progress tvill bring a further large extent oP 
aunferous countrj within access of the port 

The accompanjmg illustration shows the Queensland gold-digger, in the 
South Promenade, as he dailj washes the alluiial earth for gold, just as he 
would b) the bank of a stream in the colon) 

The process is simple Tlie 
“wash-dirt” is first soaked with water, 
and the digger then puts a shoielful 
on to the perforated plate at the top 
of the cradle, which he then rocks 
with one hand, while he ladles water 
freely on to tlie dirt with the other 
the loose dirt is thus forced through 
the perforations, and deposited m 
a trough below, from which it is 
graduall) earned off bj the flow of 
water, the gold-dust, in consequence 
of Its greater specific grant) , remain 
mg m the trough, iviiJi some refuse, 
which IS separated b) subsequent 
washing in a oasin 

OSVIT/rOLOCi 

In the Queensland Court is one 
of the best collection of birds in the 
whole exhibition The branch chosen 
for reproduction is but a small portion 
of one case, which is gaj with bnlliant 
plumage The bird at the bottom 
13 a red cockatoo, the next a rifle 
bird, the third a roagjne, the fourth 
a corella parrot, and most of the 
rest are paroquets The following <=oio »icgz» 

notes are extracted from Mr Price 

Fletcher's “Popular Sketch of the Natural Historj of Queensland” — 

“Tlie number of known speaes of biKls common to Australia is fulh 700, 
and of these in all probabihtj 600 arc to be found m the colony of Queensland 
There are birds larjing m size from the minute wrens to the gigantic emu and 
cassowar) , m colour, there are families that can ne with the gorgeous trogons 
and parrots of the Indies, m beauti, with the humming birds, and some show 
{lecuharines of Jonstruction and habit found among the birds of no other 
countr) on earth 

“Tlie Australian Magpie u a noble bird, handsome in its contrastme 
colours of black and white Like the laughing jackass, ii is a uniicrsal faiounte. 
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and intcnor plains of the colony Its powers 
of song eclipse those of anj other Australian 
bird Dunng the nesting season its loud 
organ like notes are constantly heard, and 
are mdescnbabl) sweet and liquid The 
birds arc easily tamed, and show equallj 
as much cunning and sense as does 
the magpie of Europe They learn 
to talk, and repeat the words 
clearly and dtstmcll) 

“ No group of birds w ill 
so attract tlie eje of the 
immigrant, and cause him 
to realise that he is in a 
foreign and tropical 
country, as will the 
cockatoos mdpar 
rots They are 
eNiceedingly 
numerous 
indiTidu 
ally, and 
also as 



regard: 

their 


The pearl 
shells shown in the 
lourt are obtained from 
Thiir«.lay Island in the 
Torres Straits The industrv 
emplois m conjunction with 
the Uciie-dc vur fishery about 
•’30 boats ranging from lo 1030 
tons manned by about i 600 men 
About 700 tons the product of tlie 
hshery for the year 1884, were cxMtted 
direct to London, the \alue of tlic slicll 
was about .^94,000 Somerset township is 
the headquarters of those engaged in the fuhery 
\n illustration is given of the Pearl Shell Trophy 
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DLCO\C 

The Dugong is found on the east coast of Africa, Southern Asia, the Bornean 
Archipelago, and more especiallj m Australian waters, where it is much hunted 

for the sake of its oil — preferred 
b> some to tliat of the cod^ — and 
for Its skin, which makes terj tough 
and durable leather Bacon is also 
obtained from its flesh 

Its food consists of sea grasses, 
found at the mouths of nvcrs and 
shallow ba} s of the sea Tlie colour 
of the Ining animal aaries in tmts of aerj light oliie brown abote and pale 
flesh tint underneath Their bodies rarcl) cxce^ twehe feet m length The 
example, of which an illustration is giten, measures ten feet m length, wath a girth 
of 5c\en feet This strange mammal shares with the Manatee and the Rytina 
(the sea-cow of the nonh, now extinct) the honour of having given rise to the 
mj thical tales of mermaids 





The New Guinea Court has been formed under 
the auspices of the Queensland Government *,>v**^ 

Mr Hugh Romill) is the Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of 
the exhibits. A most 
interesting 

collection — 

of native T m 

weapons o ' 

and dresses, 

stuffed birds, models of houses and boats, and other articles, 
which bnng before the inhabitants of England the nature 
of the life led in this httle-known dependenev of the 
British Empire, is shown in the court. A representation of 
models of New Guinea houses will be found at the head 
of this chapter 
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Sir Arthur the Agait-Gcncrjl ami 1 \ccinnc Cominiviioner for 

the 1 xhihition, represented lus Colonj in f^ondon from tlic l)q;iiming, \%lulc 
the conn has been arranged under the immediate snjKnntcndcnce of Sir Samuel 
Datenport, the Assisttnt Executive Commissioner, «ho came oxer sj’cciallx in 
clnrgc of the exhihits. 

Tlie fullotxing notes udi cxpltin the aca«npin)mg illustrations — 


Tlic decorations of this court tserc executed upon the fixes! pnnajile of 
showing tlie mining, agricultural and pastoral products and resources of die 
colonj The azncidtural and pastoral sections ssere represented hj the different 
implements used in farming m South Australis, and hs stufled sjsccimens of the 
merino breed of sheep, two of nliich arc shmsn m the illusrratinns giscn on the 
next page The breeding of merino sheep m South Anstraha hat attained to 
such perfection, that at the last Agncultural Show in Melbourne one ram realised 
the large price of t,i5o guineas The xalue of the trade maj t>c judgcil from the 
fact that miring the season of i8S,t, 186,617 bales were shipped 

On tins page is gnen a sketch of an \ngora goat 
lliese acclimatised animals, bred in Soutli Australia from 
a flock brought some tears ago from lurkes, have a wasj 
silks coat of hair, sshicfi fLiches a high pnee in the market . 
the fleece seldom weighs more than three {wunds 

Tlic two stuffed sj<amens of camcb shown in tlie 
cngrasing were Ixirn and bred at Bcltana Station the 
propertj of Sir 1 iiomas Llder , one is a cow camel aged 
nsc jears,and the other is a calf ten months old Camels 
are used cxtcnsnclj in Soutli Australia for the purpose of 
carrjmg rations to and from distant stations or sliecp runs, 
the) arc in general use in the hot drj districts of the north, 
being cmploxcd bj tbe police and other Gosernment de- 
partments, thej liaxe Iwen known to iraicl twcntj-fi\e miles 
a das, for nine successue dajs, under a tropical sun and 
heaiil) laden, ssiihout a drink of water, and no other food ilian that furnished 
bj the scants hushes The climate of South Australia 11 most benefiaal to those 
brought from the North cst Prosinces of India bj Mr H J Scott, nnd the 
Afghans ongmalU brought user to aireod ro them state that the north country 
of Central Australia is the ‘ Camels Paradise 

The bush hut, shown in the illustration, is a realistic piece of life in Australia, 
and illustrates the mdomitablL courage and perseverance of the men who go fortli 
as pioneers of 3 new country Tliej ring one of the “string) bark" trees, cut it 
down split up Its trunk into slabs, which are fitted with doietail precision into the 
recesses formed for tlieir reception in the frame, the bark of the tree is laid upon 
the ground, fire is placed under jt, and the upper surface is wetted Cross pieces, 
with hea\-j stones on them, arc then laid upon the bark, and in two dajs the roof 
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IS read} to be co\ered The door is formed with one piece of bark, the table, 
upon which their meal of mutton and damper is partaken, is also formed of bark, 
and the bunks or berths whjcii are used for bedsteads ha%e generally a soft 
coienng under and o\er, of rugs formed from the skms of opossums 

One of tlie greatest attractions in the exhibition is tlie representation of the 
sceneri on the banks of the Ri\er Murra) where it joins Lake Ale\andrma, part of 
which IS reproduced in the acconipanjing illustration The iieiv depicted in the 
court has been painted from ivater colour drawings made on the spot The artist 
has taken the usual license with the drawings in sJightlj altering the contour of 
the lulls on the Murraj mer, making them of solcanic origin with rounded 
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tops, instead of their more abmptlr broken points But it is notwithstanding 
a faithful representation of the sccner\ on the banks of the Murray within South 
Australian countr), and such as will be readily recognised bj old settlers To the 
right are the rocks and boulders of Rnoli Bat, with the natural archwaj as seen 
from the deck of the passing steamer Amongst the rocks sport the phoca 
finulj of seals, oierhead flies the great pelican his gullet stuffed wi h fishes for 
food for the } oung ones In ing amongst the bare rocks below 

Passing ncKt the rockwork, on the top of which an eagle s e) ne has been built 
when over the bare bushes of the nest stretch the necks of the young engles to 
welcome the appearance of the old bird with a joung kangaroo m ita claws a sure 
sign of plentj in that household for some time — we arm e at the herd of kangaroos 
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(in ilic plain below Startled at the dmjipearancc of one of tlair niimlwr, the 
rtmatnilcr cnisli in front together near to the old ‘ boomer," who is represented 
15 djing witli leaps and bounds tliruugli the scrub In one corner of the Mew 
an emu is seen sitting upon her eggs, and around arc other emus in diftcrcnt 
stages of growth Near to the Etotip is the “ssst-nsi," or name hut, a rovigh 
lircakwind of boughs rudelj erected hj tlic hitek fUlow, as shelter for las “ Lulira " 
(wife) and pickaninnj, who is seen with the fire stick, m liind, croiicliet! in one 
corner of ilic “ mi nii," ligliting the fire at the entrance, so is to cook the opossum 
which tile mm has killed wuhTiis i>oomcrang 

The blacks arc known as thos*. of the **Murraj tribe," a comparatoclj 
peaceful clan, whose wants Itase Isccn wtU sitpjihcd bj nature , and hence tlic 
stalwart frame anil figure of the fillow in the canoe spearing fish The man from 
whom this ligure was modelled ssas so cotcred with hair tliat tlie artist, Mr Saiipi 
of Adelaide, iiad to empioj another black fclltns of the same tribe to slia'c lii» 
whole bod) before the casts could l>c taken 

I isSi spearing as practised on the Murras w in an similar to that described 
lij Sir Walter Scott m the Waterlej nosels The fisher stands in the bark 
canoe with a two-pronced barbed spear in Ins hands, )iis C)cs, atcustomed to 
trace tlie motion of the fish under water, soon detects its mosements, and i 
rapid tlirust of the spear into the ssater transfixes tlie fisli, and a twist of the 
wrist lands it into tlic cano“, where n is wiied bj liis companion — gtnerallj a 
‘ liibra" who sits m the stern of the canoe, the claj floor of wliicli protects the 
bark from being consumed by the lire lighted in the frail boat 

Oierliead a ** laughing jackass" is suspended b) inMstbIc wires He holds in 
his beak a snake wriggling and twisting, in sain endeaiounng to esca{>e Tlie 
)ackass has been out on a waging cxjieJmon for h» morning mtil, and seeing the 
snake in the scrub, at once pounces down upon it, seizing ir close to the neck 
lie mounts upwards, and at a sufficient clesation lets go his hold Ihc snake 
falls to the ground and is smashed, when the jackass conll) descends and enjo)s 
his breakfast At tnc left hand corner of the scene an old gum lice is placed , in 
a hollow of us trunk the ring tailed oposjum lias built us nest. The joung ones 
are shown peering forili from the aperture m hapnj anticipation of the food which 
tlie old possum, with its tail twisted round one of the smaller branches, is ei identli 
bringing to Ids famil> Around tlie whole scene is placed in natural order the 
fauna of jkustnUa — emus, kangaroos wiHabws, wombats The natwe bears of 
Australia are seen burrowing m their holes Parrots and paroquets of eicr) shade 
lit gorgeous plumage but nor a sweet note of music is uttered bj one of tbem, if we 
except the magpie m tlic cage on the end of the busliman s hut, wliosC musical cr) 
m the early morning is all that is ex er heard thesohtar) boshman in the scrub of 
the sunn) south 


WEsrrRt. Adstrxlk 

The AVestern Australia Court has been arranged bj the Cxecutue Com- 
missioner, the Hon Malcolm Fraser, Colonial Sccrctiry, and Mr Alpin Thomson, 
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the A'isistant E\ecuti\e Commissioner The following is a short accoimt of 
the mo courts, tthich have been allotted to this, the largest but at present 

the least populated 
and de\ eloped of the 
Australian colonies 

Passing under the 
timber erection, 
shown m the sketch, 
which IS composed 
of woods indigenous 
to that colonj, we 
find ourseUcs in a 
court which is chiellj 
restricted to raw pro 
ducts 

The most notice 
able feature is timber 
round, square, hewn 
sawn, rough, planed 
or polished, it meets the 
usirors eje and claims lus 
attention, more especially a 
trulj magnificent log of Jar 
rah {Lt(cal)Ptus margtnatx) 
a species of £)ucal}pr which 
coiers some 14000 square 
miles of the south-western 
portion of the colonj Few 
cvhibiTs in the exhibition 
haie attracted greater atten 
lion or admiration than this 
splendid specimen ot \ustra 
han timber The end which 
has been planed and polished 
shows an exquisite pattern 
and takes a remarkable bnl 
hanct of polish 

It maj be said that the 
timber resources of estern 
\ustraha are almost inex 
haustible Besides manj ex 
ceptionall) hard wood trees oj 
threat \alue for all wheelwrights purposes, it possesses two pecuharlj suitable 
tor railw-ij and dockjard work The fc«st known is Jarrah the otiier 
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Karri {Emals/'tiis (it crsieclor^y roicrs some 2,300 square miles, both these 
timbers Imc been for some time m great request in the Australasian Colonies 
and in India, in consequence ol their durability and tncir resistance to the rasages 
of time and insect life 

Behind the timber c\hihits » a representation on cans as of the Jarrah and 
karts forests, which ennsejs a fair idea of the sue anil stature of these trees 
1 he latter sometimes attain the enormous height of os cr 300 feet, and it i> not 
uncommon to find trees measuring 150 feet to the first branch, the ginli of 
one tree is'as found to be 65 feet Other noocls and forest proiliicts arc ex- 
hibited m tins court, a ilescnption of nhicli would occupy too much space, but 
It mas interest readers to know that some of the more peculiar!) charactcnstic 
features of Western Australian segctation liasc been tliscoscrcsl in some of 
the deepest Lnglidi coal measures, prosing that m b)gonc ages the segctation 
in England must base rcsimlileil to some extent that nms seen in ^V'c$te^n 
\usttahi 

Standing in the centre of the court » a column composed of mothcr-of 
pearl shells, nhicli illustrates another source of wealth now being 
raptdl) deielopcd, and the figure of a ihier full) equipped in 
one oi tiie newest and most perfect of diung dresses, which is 
exhibited in another part of tiie court, enables us to form some 
idea of how these treasures arc now obtained In this court is 
also displayed 3 sahiablc collection of pearls I 1 ie most re 
markable is that known by the name of the “ Great Southern 
Cross I’carl,* consming of apparenily nine (<arls, hut these, on 
examination, are found to base b^n all naturally joined to- 
gether by the pearl oyster, thus forming one pearl hating the 
appearance uf an almost true cross It is stated that the 
original owner and discotcrer, a pearl hsher of Jloeburn, was so 
startled at its singular shape, and that being superstitious he buried 
rsAiu it^ and was only dmen to part with it In straitened circumstances, 

some years afterwards liie illustration is the exact size of the 
original Trophies of natne weapons and implements decorate the wall>, whilst 
aboie the timber erection first noticed is a star composed of spears, boome- 
rangs, momairas and other nalixe arms and implements too numerous to mention 
Last but not least in xalue, arc the specimens of the gold lately discoicrcd 
in the northern part of this colony , and sliould these new gold helds realise 
the expectations formed of Uiem, a great future ma\ be m store for Ucstern 
Australia. 

Tlie inner court, the centre of which is occupied b\ a large case contain 
mg the fauna of the colony is dcsoted pnncipalli to manutactured anicles 
such as furniture rugs, mats, tinned fish, prcserscs, raisins, wines, cordiaU 
and beets, as well as woo] skins, leather, cereals and sarious other products 
There are aLo other paintings, photographs and pfe5>ed flowers, which all 
repay mspection 
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New Zealand 

Sir Francis DiUon Bell, tKe Agent-General for the colony which has 
been tiesenbed as an idealized England, has, as Executive Commissioner, 
supervised all arrangements m connection with the representation of New 
Zealand. The court was arranged b) Sir Julius Von Haast, the Director 
of the Canterbury Museum, New Zealand, Commissioner m charge of the 
exhibits. 

The most important feature of the New Zealand commercial exhibits is 
the representation of the 
frozen mutton mdustr) The 
necessary freezmg machiner) 

IS placed m the colonial 
market, m the South Pro 
mcnade. 

For the beautiful 
which IS placed 
to the court, the 
Goaemment sent oaer mag- 
nificent examples of tree 
ferns, ) oung Kauri and 
other timber trees, and flax 
and other plants and mosses. 

A collection of the most beautiful timbers obtainable has been con- 
inbiitcd b) the Public Works and Survc) Department and it has been 
supplemented by magnificent specimens of inlaid furniture contributed In 
pnvate exhibitors. Building stones and minerals gcnerallj, including the 
Jb.irijr are aho shmTR Thert arc an ntfcrcfr/ng 

model of New Zealand, a fine collection of physical and topographical 
maj'S of the counlr), and a large number of ji-mtings, drawings, plans 
and elc\ations of the best buildings in the colony, together with Mews of 
the secner) of the countr) and the Go\cnimcnt pnnter has sent a com- 
plete of official publications. Amongst other exhibits of imjwrtancc 
arc wool and gram, jcwcllen, excellent textile fabnes of natiNe manu- 
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factiirc, food fiilio. — some stuffed and some m sj>ints — tobaccos, hone), 
Incon and other food products 


onsir/icioGi 

The collection of birdi in the New 
7taland Court »s onlj ctjuallctl b) that 
of Qucendanil An ilhiitration n gn cn 
of a curious episode in natural liistur), 
found m Nortli Island — Cook’s petrels 
andfnnge backed lizards inhabiting the 
same burrow 

Tlic kca, of Mountain I’arrot of 
New Zealand, is of a brow nisli green 
colour, barred with black, reddish over 
the tail, with some blue on the wings , 
the tad » green, with a black bat near the tip, feathers pointed Dr Hector found 
these birds rath<r plentiful in the snow mountains of the Otago Pros ince, and so tame 
that It was cas) to knock tliem over with a stone or other missile ithin the 
last few jears it has ducoiererl the out stations of some of the back countrt settlers 
The meat gallows is cenerall) \mtcd bi night, beef and mutton eqtiafi} suffer 
from the \oracitj of the Kca, not arc uie drjing sheepskins despised Tliey 
also attack the lire sheep The birds come in flocks, single out a sheep at random, 
and each, alighting on its back in turn, tears out the wool and makes the sheep 
bleed till the animal runs aw a) from the rest of the sheep 'Ihe birds then pursue 
It, continue attacking ir, and force it to run about till it becomes stupid and 
exhausted If in that state, n throws 
itself down, and lies as much as possible 
on Its back to keep the birds from 
picking the part attacked, thtj then 
pick a. fresh hole in its side, and the 
sheep, when so set upon in some in 
stances die" — P otts 

The North Island Kiwi is of a 
fuhous brown colour streaked with 
black the feathers are harsh ro the 
touch It IS ver) lanable in size 
'iviwi ts ID ^ume mcasute com 
pensated for the absence of wings bj 
its swiftness of foot \V hen running 
It makes wide strides and carries the 
bod} m an oblique position with its 
neck stretched to its full extent and 
inclined lorwards In the twil ght it 
, mo\es about cautiously, and as noisclesil} as a rat to which indeed, at this time 
It hears some outward resemblance In a quiescent posture the body gencrallv 
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assumes a perfect rotund appearance, and it sometimes, but only rarel), supports 
Itself bj resting the point of its bill on the ground It often yawns when dis 
turbed in the da} time gaping »ts mandibles in a t cry grotesque manner When 
proxoked it erects the body, and, raising the foot to the breast, strikes down- 
wards with considerable force and rapidity, thus using its sharp and powerful 
claws as weapons of defence While hunting for its food the bird makes a con 
tinual sniffing sound through the nostnis 

“Itiii.uteteit'LU^tQ witch, the bl^d^ln a state of freedom,, foraging for worms^ 
which constitute its principal food it moves about with -i slow action of the body , 
and the long ficMble bill is driicn into the soft ground, generally home to the scry 
root, and is either immediately ivithdrawn with a worm held at the extreme tip of 
the mandibles, or it is gently moved to and fro, by an action of the head and 
neck, the body of the bird being perfectly steady — Bulier 


MAORt COURT 

The most interesting portion of the New Zealand collection is, to most 
visitors, the Maori Court tne whole of the collections, which have been brought 
together for the purpose of illustrating fully the history, arts, marine s and customs 
of the Maori race, are exhibited by Dr Walter L Bulier, one of the New Zealand 
Commissioners, who has kindly supplied notes concerning them — 

They comprise a fine series of hfe-size portraits, in oils, by Herr G Lmdauer, 
of well known chiefs and typical Maoris of both sexes, all m characteristic native 
costume, also a collection of Maori mats, shawls, and robes of every description, 
which are mostly made of phormium fibre, hand prepared, and very silky, many of 
them with beautifully embroidered borders, others are of dogskin, woven into the 
mesh m narrow strips, so as to g»ve suppleness to the garment , others again are 
covered with gaily coloured feathers of the kaka parrot and other birds There are 
models of war-canoes in fighting trim, and numerous examples of the tribal knmete. 
or bowl for preserved birds, all grotesquely but very elaborately caned , tiophies of 
Maori weapons, fantastic paddles and walking sticks, highly caned pancU from 
sacred houses, prows and stern posts of ^mous old war canoes, ancient wooden 
spades, fishing apparatus, and domestic implements of every kind , tribal and family 
war clubs , exquisitely carv ed boxes or caskets for feathers and head plumes , curious 
genealogical sticks, each notch indicating a generation tattooing chisels and fire 
making sticks, shell war trumpets, with ingeniously carved mouthpieces green 
stone meres and heitikis , wondrous hair-combs, ear drops, and ornaments innu 
merable, illustrating the tastes as well as the habits of this intelligent people 
Notably, there is a four pronged fork of human bone formerly used at cannibal 
feasts, and the historic flute (likewise of human bone) called Miirirangaranga," 
on which, according to the pretty legend of Rotorua, Tutanekai serenaded his 
imprisoned lover more than 300 years ago 

The Pataka is the caned porch to a Maori store house The house itself 
extended backwards about twenty feet, but, not bemg carved, it was not considered 
necessary to bring it to the exhibition The accompanying illustration, however, 
depicts It as it actually stood 
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storehouse had liecn \n ^msscsstoci of the Rotom tnlscs far several 

E ration J, and'Mi “murued,*' or cotrliscatcil, last sear hj Tc rokilia,e)fMaketu, the 
chief of the Aravsa jicople, for a social oflcncc crimniitiril bs a Kotuiti trespasser 
Tc I’okiha aftcnsarili liandetl this unique relic oscr to I)f Uiillcr, "lio made 
things smooth presents on both sides, anil then immediatelj bad it taken down 
and picked for the exhibition 

I he timber usetl is lieirt of totara. the most dural Ic of the name woods 
The whole of the caned woodwork ti punted red with kokowai pigment, tlic 
plinths, around which the panels are lacc«l together with cords of jdiorniium fibre. 

arc pamtetl black, and 
arc cniisenetl witli 
tufts of while albatros 
feathers concealing the 
tic, and the front is 
profuseW embellished 
with * ejes,*' cut out 
of mothef-of*|warl 
and let into the wood 
wotk, imparting a 
vet) Inelj tflert to 
It, espenam as seen at 
night underthe electric 
hglit The caning is 
of an ancient pa tern, 
and IS an aclnurablc 
$I>ccimfn ofMaonart 
Thel’atakais placed 
on caned posts, so as 
to raise it from the 
ground and thus pro 
ten the footl-storei 
from the dej redations 
of dogs and rats Tlic 
access to the porch is 
b\ a mosable ladder, 
and the entrance to 
the store house is bj a sliding door Placed immediatel) inside the jiorch is the 
CQ«um.ed tsgwve of a coswef^ Maori damsel, scr^ tliatancnstic, and goang 
animation to the wliolc exhibit 

The caned tomb occupies the end of the plateau m the ^c^v 21ealand 
Fernery The ancient custom of tlsc Maon people was to deposit ilie body of their 
ileceased chief in an ornamental tomb, ssliere it s\as allowed to rest for a period 
sarying from fisc to ten years, after which with much ceremony {called TV 
hahnn^a), the bones were taken out and scraped, and then— ssrapped m finely 
embroidered, flax mats and decked with brigiu feathers— were comeyed to their 
final resting place m some deep casern or mountain irater, the sacated tomb being 
burnt m order to remoi e the /«/w, or sacredness, from the place it had occupied 
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llic present tomb contained, fur mam )car3, the remains of a great Ara«a clitcf, 
^\aata Taraniu, anti on tlicir remoxaltothc ancient tribal cenjcter), the carved 
jvineh— so strict!) Itpu tliat no one uoultl touch them — were presented b) the 
tribe to Dr Boiler tins being we btheve, the first instance m the historj of the 
Maori people, of an) departure from the time honoured practice of reducing the 
tenement to adies 

Ihc Tomb of which an illustration ts given, i> claboratclv carved in 
grotcscjuc pattern, and like the pataka, is painted red with kokowai, and cmhcllishcd 
with pearl shell “eves," tlie narrow plinths being black, relieved at intervals with 
white tufts of feathers 


Fiji 

In (he Fiji Court, which hasl>ccti arranged 
In the Hon James L. Mason, the 1-Accuti\c 
Commissioner, sugar, cnfFcc, tobacco, arrowroot, 
maize, candle-nuts, topics made from cocoanut 
fibre and preserved fruits arc cvhibitetl by 
natives as well as b) lurojKans, whilst 
exhibits of tea, winch is believed to be the 
coming jndustrj of (he islands, arc shown, 
w ith reports on iheir qualit) b) experts. 

Tlierc also apjvear in the court some native 
curiosities — canoes, cloths, fans, mats and 
letter) — whilst photographs and sketches b) 

Miss Gordon Gumming sera e to point out the uomc op a r j \n tt tle. 
magnificent sccncrj in whicli these islands 

abound Among the different kinds of timber is the bindina or boxwood, 
with a view of Suva carved on it, showing its special adaptability for wood 
engraving 

In connection with the model of a Pijiaii Temple, it is interesting to 
note that last autumn Fiji celebrated its jubilee of Clmstianity Within 
fifty jears of the landing of the two first missionaries, not a single heathen 
has been left m the coiintr) , “the population have been transformed fmin 
most brutal canmbds to a race of crxceptionally devout Christians.” 
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/ViME {At CntJifijit Game TrafAf. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

DOMINION or CANADA. 

Courts Agriculture: NATt)R.\L Histor'i; Woods: Minerals: 

Educational Exhibits: Paintincs—^Acricultural Trophy —.Game 
Trophy — Hudson Bay Dog Train: Indian Lodge. 


EAVING ihe Australasian galleries, one enters the largest of the 



Canadian courts, all of %vhich have been arranged under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the Executive Commissioner, Sir Charles 
Tupper, the High Commissioner in London for the Dominion. 
The following notes on the exhibits are based on information kindly 
contributed by Mr. C. G. Chipman, of the Canadian Commission. 


From the central galler}-, where with its 
anoexes and transepts 34,900 feet arc provided, 
extensions run into the west gallery and west 
arcade, which, with additions in the cast and 
west quadrant, the consenatory and gardens, 
Albert Hall, and buildings m the soutli pro- 
menade, afford in all about 100,000 feet of 
space allotted to the Dominion. 

Commencing mth the eastern approach to the central gallen, attention is 
5t drawn to agriculture, the baclcbone of Canadian progress To this dmsion 
: whole of the east transept is desoted. Vegetables, cereals, fruits and wootls 
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iTC shown from each proMncc m the Dominion The fruit exhibits of the 
different prounccs arranged here protc a feature of no ordinarj interest to 
\isitors to the court llicj consist of about one thousand jars of fruit, in 
eluding grapes, pears, apples and peaches, presersed in their natural condition 
These products of farm and orcharu all centre round the highlj attracts e tropli} 
referred to below 

Glancing down the central gallct) —in which the manufactures and industries 
of Canada are exemplified — one secs paaihona for the reception of organs, pianos 
and other musical instruments, faced on each side by well filled cases of textile 
fabrics Cxactlj in the centre of the gallery is erected a trophy of the commercial 
woods of Bntish Columbia Beyond this centre piece come an attractne trophy 
of New Brunswick woods, and many miscellaneous manufactures, among which 
the furniture exhibits claim special attention 

In the west transept will be found the collection of natural history specimens, 
which has prosed one of the leading features of the whole exhibition Tlic centre 
of the transept is occupied by a commanding trophy of game and game birds, 
behind which is the admirably arranged mineral collection of the Dominion In 
the west gallery and arcade will be found the agricultural machinery and general 
products of the “Birminghams” of Canada, adjoining which is the Aquarium, 
in which the products of the fisheries of the Dominion are shown It will be 
seen by this hasty glance through the courts that prominence is gnen to the 
industrial products and natural resources of Canada The representation of the 
Dominion would however be incomplete without some attention to the advance 
made in literary and artistic matters In the west gallery adjoining New Zealand, 
the educational, literary and artistic progress made by Canada m recent years is 
fully illustrated In the Albert Hall wall be found the Art display, containing 
contributions lent by Her Majesty the Queen, the Princess Louise, and the 
Marquess of Lome who is President of the Canadian Commission 

To supplement this brief survey of the courts, more detailed information 
respecting the illustrations is appended 


Agricultural Trophy 

Ihe body of the trophy is of square formation, each side measuring some 
twenty feet in length, giving a total arcumfcrcncc of about eighty feet This 
mam structure is raised to a height of about e^ht feet from the ground, and is 
supported at each corner by an arch Round these arches and displayed therefore 
on every side of the trophy, is the admirable collection of fruits from all parts of 
Canada, showing to great advantage m their many tints varieties and shapes as 
against the less brilliant exhibits above and beneath Grouped below the fruits 
near the ground, are open bags of wheat, oats, barley rye, buckwheat, flaxseed 
and other classes of grains, carefully labelled to indicate the grower and locality of 
growth Behind these samples, are framed photographs of Canadian scenery 
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Abo\c the rows of fruits \aried grasses and grams in the straw arc arranged in 
perpendicular sheai es, with bright coloured fistoons of corn, and here and there the 
glistening steel of some agricultural implement From each of the four corners 
of the main tower there rises a minor tower, composed of tinned fruits and meats, 
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faced with fine shea'cs of wheat and praine grass and hung wiih festoons of oats in 
the straw and other cereals 

Around the mam body of the troph} as it converges to the centre is 
to be found every class of agncnltural exhibits from all the Proimces — tins of 
butter and lard cans of condensed milk of fruits and of meats kegs of salt, 
Canaii an hams casks of Canadian sugars the far famed cheeses of the Eastern 
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Provinces, immense jars of apples Among these are interspersed samples of 
pressed haj, bags of oatmeal and flour and other minor products At the centres 
of the east and west sides are placed plaster life size figures , on the one side the 
woodman stands axe in hand, and on the other the buxom dairj maid, thus depicting 
two allied and leading industries of the Dominion At the foot of the female figure 
rests an immense bunch of wild pea and wild \ctch, while beneath the woodman 
some of the luxuriant native hops of Manitoba are correspondingly placed The 
corners of the mam structure are devoted to representatn e specimens of agricultural 
implements — forks, scjthes, rakes, ploughs, spades, hoes and an excellent “praine 
breaker" Behind the implements are arranged here and there slabs of woods 
from various farming, as opposed to forest, districts, of the Dominion, mingled 
harmoniously with miscellaneous agricultural exhibits Exactly m the centre 
of the trophy a pillar rises to a height of about 35 feet from the ground Round 
Its base are arranged polished sections and panels of some aj kinds of British 
Columbian woods, collected under the supers ision of the Director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, these include the hemlock, cypress yew, oak, cottonwood, 
poplar, maple, wild cherry, pines of several varieties, ash bass wood, spruce, 
birch, fir, cedar, crab-apple, willow, alder and dogwood On the panels of the 
pillar are shown some richly -coloured paintings of wild flowers of the Dominion 
Appearing again above the main part of the trophy, the central column is seen 
to consist of tinned goods, decorated with sheaves of the luxuriant quill reed 
swamp grass of Manitoba, this grass is often as much as eight to nine feet in 
height — so tall, indeed, in the North West, as to completely hide m places 
the rivers, along the banks of which it attains its greatest development 


Game Trophy 

Some four years ago, Mr J H Hubbard, President of the Manitoba Gun 
Club, formed for liis own amusement a collection of the natural history specimens 
of the North West In the spring of last year, he brought his collection to this 
country, and it was shown in the Canadian Court of the Antwerp Exhibition 
throughout the following summer This exhibit formed the nucleus of the much 
more complete collection on view at South kensington The game trophy is 
octagonal m shape, the four main sides, facing north, south east and west, being 
considerably larger than those of the connecting angles 

The centre piece of the cast side is avery large moose, 18 hands 3 inches in height 
from Callander, on tlie Canadian Pacific Railway (reproduced in the sketch on 
page 76) a fine specimen of the musk ox, a large buffalo head, and two antelope, 
nre suspended from above To the right of flic moose is a case containing a 
complete representation of the grouse family as found in Manitoba, and heads of 
the Rocky Mountain sheep and cariboo are also conspicuous Skins of the 
forbearing animals, such as the silver fox, the racoon, the beaver, marten, red 
fox, ermine, sable, and black deer drape the side of the trophy , and a brace of the 
renowned Canada geese (“ Canadas pnde") are also shown 
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On the north face of the trophy, a red deer anti a Rocky Mountain goat 
will be obscfi ed , a buffalo tiead from Wood Mountain, Arctic geese, an Arctic 
fo\, the head and neck of a large reindeer, and, sull higher, an elk or wapitis 
head are also displajed, Indian tanned fun occu[))ing the interacning space 

On the west side of the troph}, moose heath from Lake Manitoba and Oak 
Point, a musk ox skin and feet, a \er) line walrus and a hooded seal, the property 
of the Goiernment (having ^cn obtained by the ALrt on hcrao}age to tort 
Churchill with supplies for the observation stations), a Polar bear, a two jear-old 
buffalo head a bl^ck-tailed deer, arc amongst the most conspicuous objects which 
arrest attention In glass cases at the base of the trophy, are specimens of game 
birds — ptarmigan, ruffled grouse, woodcock, wood duck and others 

Above tlie entrance on the south side of the troph}, tiVo snow} owls m glass 
case arc shown, in the centre a buffalo head surmounts a figure of Canada’s 
National emblem, the beaver, shown upon ihc same piece of wood on which it was 
at work when shot 

On the smaller octagonal sides of the troph), mention may be made of two 
handsome black deer, a very fine elk head, and the ]ife>size group of woodland 
cariboo fcom Nova Scutia 

hour examples of the birds m the troph}r have been selected for reproduction 
at the head of tins chapter, and tlic following account of them, from the pen 
of Mr Hubbard, wiU prove interesting — 

“The breeding ground of the Canvas back Duck is located both in Manitoba 
and the North West Territories Of this duck— the finest flavoured eating duck 
known — 1 base made a stud} in the past five }eais, and its ever) habit 1 have 
watched, from the coming to us in the spring of the parent bird until its departure 
with Its brood The Cam as hack at once takes to the lakes, feeding at the mouths 
of rivers in large flocks, pulling up long grass, reed>, lily roots, anything in fact 
growing with roots like ccler) , its whole diet consists of this, and its flesh becomes 
very choice indeed Its value m the Winnipeg market is is 6d and af per pair, 
m New York, , in London, I liave shot seventy in one da} s flight- 

shooting 

“'I be colour of the Pinnated Grouse (Tetnto Cvptdo) is mottled black and 
white, and chestnut brown , the male having an appendage of feathers on each side 
of Its neck like miniature wings, and a small crest on the top of its head The 
male IS much larger than hi» mate, the underparts are brown marked with white 
its home is on the open prainc throughout Manitoba TJp to i88i, this bird 
was verv scarce in that province, but tlirough the protection afforded to it during 
the breeding season it iiasmow become very plentiful In the autumn these birds 
flock in immense numbers they await the Wntsman’s dog when m the grass, 
making capital sport Their ai erage weight is 3lbs , and their flesh is v ery tentier 
‘ The handsome little Arctic Goose (Anscr Hyperborts) is a resident of the far 
north regions Up to this time nothing can be said of its habits and locations 
The pair in m} collection is the only pair in England, and, with the exception of a 
singU bird owned by the Department of the Interior, Ottawa, no other specimens 
have ever been seen They were shot at the head of Lake Manitoba, on the ist 
November, 1885, after a heavy gale from the nortli They are much about the 
size of the mallard drake . and arc very dunce eating 
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“The Niglit Heron (N^chcorax rmopanis), on tlic left, dernes its name from 
Its nocturnal nuts It is frcqucntl) met with in North America, and an admirable 
description of its liabits maj be found m the works of Wilson and Audubon 


Hudson B\y Doc Train 

In the far north, where railroads are unknown, and distances of from fiftj to 
five hundred miles liave to lie covered, mails are in the winter convejed b} do^s 
such as arc here depicted Light goods and furs and provisions are also taken 
m this, the usual mode of convc)ancc Before the Canadian Pacific Railwa) 
was constructed it was a common sight during the winter months to see, in 
Manitoba and the North-West, fifteen or tvvcnf) dog teams at an) of the Hudson 
Ba) posts 

The dog team in the Hudson Ba) Compan) s mail train sent to the c\hibition, 
represents a picked sample of the ordinary sleigh dogs of the Canadian North West 
TIic) usuall) get the name of “ Huskies, whicli is mcrcl) a corruption of the word 
“Esquimaux, or “Fskimo" As far as can be learned, the original Esquimaux 
dog must have flourished in us punt) many generations ago, and in the carl) da)S 
of the Hudson Ba) Compan), the) roigiu have been found comparatively free 
from cross blood But now even the purest known show strong signs of wolf 
blood Such an infusion ma) have been deemed by the inhabitants of the frozen 
north as neccssar) to give that unwearied power of endurance on the march fur 
which the wolf is famous However that may be, it is certain that of late )cars 
further crossing witli the wolf has taken place, and tram dogs can now be found 
m the North West, winch come from the cross of the dog of European breeds 
with the prairie wolf 

The original “Husk) " lias ahva)$ been an animal requiring firm treatment, 
naturall) dangerous, and to a great extent devoid of affection 1 his latter failing 
lias not been without its use — if is, in fact, an advantage, as the dogs best obey the 
man who feeds them, going on their journe) from post to post, fed before starting 
by each new driver m uis turn 

Tlie dogs shown in tlie exhibition probably belong to vvlnt might be termed 
the “improved class The indisjxnsable “wolf blood is indicateo in their 
looks It would. It is true, be somewhat difficult to determine the ‘ dog stock to 
which these specimens particularly belong, though they bear some resemblance to 
the collie The) are black and very light tan or grey, and stand about two feet 
high at the shoulder The class of animals they represent will live on almost 
an) thing, though fish is their usual diet Thej are capable of travelling fift) 
miles a day 


Indian Lodge 

An Indian lodge, made of buffalo hide has been erected m the upper gardens 
Villages of twent), or even fift> of them are quickly made when travelling from 
place to place All parts are strapped on to the two wind sta)s, the small ends 
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of the poles are placed on the ground, ilic Urge ends earned to each side of the 
saddle on a ponj , tliia done, all is firmly Ucm at different sections to keep the 
poles from spreading The lodge and other goods can tlien be placed on, and a 
^ good waggon is ready for the start Small cluklren, old men and old squaws are 
sometimes earned bj this crude conicjancc Oiiing to the rapid settlement of the 
proiince of ^lanitoba, lodges are now howeier seldom seen, except at treat) times, 
when Indians come in to receiie their bounty 

In the accompin)ing illustration, the Indian lodge has been placed behind tlie 
dog train, and a characteristic background added 
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WESTERN POSSESSIONS 

West Indies Courr Columbus Turtles Band — British 

Honduras Prehistoric Pottery British Gui vna Court Timber 

House Nathes Palmand Islands 

West Indies 


\\/hILE having to take into 

^ ' consideration the claims of 


Islands, Sir Augustus 

non), the Executive Com- 

»EST WDIA.1 TUBIXE , _ , 

nussioner, has lormed i 

collection of sub-courts which make up a homogeneous whole 

For the purposes of the exhibition, the islands have been grouped as 
follows— Jamaica, Tnnidad, Barbados, Windward Islands, Leeward Islands 
and the Bahamas 

The courts, as m the East Indian Gallciy, are entered through screens 
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decorated in a Moorish “ityle, which recalls the suprcmac) once held by Spain 
in the West Indies. At the foot of eaclt pillar has been placed with teiy 
picturesque effect a number of tropical plants. Indeed the lanetj of beautiful 
specimens of the principal palms fems, and other decoratue plants jKrculiar 
to the West Indies arranged exetywhere throughout the section add 
immensely to its attractixeness. Tliere is a small conservatory, near which is 
to be seen the skull of the goat which they say in Tobago, so startled 
Rohmson Crusoe , for that island claims m opposition to Juan Femandw, 
to be the scene of Selkirk’s ad\ entures. Equally interesting and much more 
authentic is the Register of St John’s Church* Nevis, containing the entry of 
Lord Nelson’s marriage, on the 1 1 th of March, 1 78 7 

Amongst the principal commercial c'chibits of the islands are, of course, 
sugar-canes and sugirs of all kinds, it is the decline in the trade of this 
commodity which has placed the fortunes of the West Indies temporanly in 
the shade Coffees and cocoas, dried frvms and honey, nims and liqueurs, 
pink pearls, corals, <hell<, sponges and minerals are also sliown 

Care has been taken to fully illustrate the early history of the West 
Indies The Pope and the Congregation of the Propaganda have lent 
very valuable and interesting majw of the islands, amongst which is the 
famous second Borgia map,* commenced m 1494 and finished in 1529 
across which a line is drawn dividing the world, for the purposes of colo- 
nisiuou, between Portugal and Spam it is a repetition of the famous 
divisional line traced by Alexander VI in >494. There are stone implements 
and other curious relics of the Carib race, and many paintings of land- 
scapes, flowers and insects. In fact, the miniature picture gallery, shown m 
the foreground of the illustration, is quite a feature in the court Some of 
the pictures are remarkably fine, none more so than Mr Bierstadt's celebrated 
ave heating on the Shores of Bahamas,'' which has prov ed one ol the 
popular attractions of the exhibition Signor Olivetti, of Rome, sends three 
exquisite little pictures, illustrating events in the life of Columbus, and 
Mr Casabon some capital views of Tnnidid There is also an interesting 
collection of old maps and prints, illustnting the history of the West Indies, 
lent by Sir Graham Bnggs, Mr Algernon Graves and Mr Richard Davey 

• This map has been reproduced ofacsiB e Ibr the Ejxcut te Comm ss oner by Mr Cnpgs of Pcckhatn. 
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Views of \anoii5 towns lu\c been introdiiccd into the fric/c of the will 
decorations. 

A \iRorous sketch-model statue of Columbus, b) Signor Ghidone, of 
Milan, and relies of the great discoscrcr, Imc a ^irominent place m the 
galler), in which also stands a fountain tii Doiilton %V3re, designed by Mr 
Tinworth Mr Grases lends the onl) ancient ixirtrait of Columbus known 
to CMSi m England 

In a special tank of the Leeward Islands, in the A«liiariiiin Annexe, tlic 
process of hatching marine turtles from o\a is pubhclj demonstrated , and the 
turtles themsehes are scr\cd m the form of soup and steak to visitors to the 
exhibition 

The Island of Jamaica has been the object of Sir Augustus Addcricj s 
sjiccial care, and he has rendered it most attractive bj tlic effective manner m 
which Its exhibits have l)cen arranged. Ccrtainlj this once prosperous and 
wcalihv colon) has never before liccn so well represented at any exhibition 
in this countf) 

The hand of the isi Native West Indian Regiment, from Jamaica, phj ed 
dad) in the exhibition during the summer months their picturesque uniform 
IS ver) like that of the Zouaves. 


Dritisii Honduras 

Bntish Honduras, which is best known in England by its mahogany, 
was only made an independent colon) as laic as 1S79 The local Com- 
mission at BUiM has sent oxer to Pngland the articles exhibited b) them 
at the New Orleans Exhibition It is greatl) to the credit of the local 
Commission ’ftiat, m accorfiance with a desire expressed by the Trince 
of Wales, almost all the fittings of this section have been imported from 
the colony, and are of mahogait) The principal exhib ts are woods, 
fruits, stone implements, prehistoric potter), ancient Aztec curiosities, and 
many other interesting objects. Gold and stone deities from the Huacas 
or graves of Centra! Amenca are lent by Mr W Copeland Borlase, MP 
Three of these stone images hive been chosen for illustration In the 
centre is the God of Silence, weanng a gold nose-rmg, md an engraved 
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“gag” over Ills mouth, emblematic 
mahogany shown are extremely fine. 



ENr>ASCS TU WE UKiTISll GUIAKA COWIIT 

ceming the timbers are taken from 


of that attribute. The specimens of 
one slab having been cut from a tree 
which rose to over 200 feet in height. 
A large glass case contains a variety of 
curiously embroidered pieces of linen, 
used by the natives as articles of dress. 
Tlie cases of brilliant bird^, skins of 
wild animals, the marvellously beau- 
tiful butterflies, and the variety of 
terrible reptiles shown, give a fair idea 
of the importance of the fauna of 
this colony, which is destined to he 
most prosperous once its resources are 
better understood and its commerce 
more fully developed. 

British Guiana. 

TThe principal exhibits brought 
together by blr. G. H. Hawtayne, 
and Mr. B. H. Jones, the Executive 
Commissioners, are sugar and rum, the 
staple productions of the colony, to- 
gether with a varied collection of 
timbers, some of which are of great 
beauty. The accompanying Illustra- 
tion shows one of the entrances to 
the court, composed of two immense 
logs of greenheart and mora, as seen 
from the lower level of the Canadian 
gallery. The following notes con- 
e special catalogue of the court. — 


There are three varieties of greenheart ot btb'tu, jellow, black and mainop, 
all most sen iceable and durable noods if cut when armed at matuntj*. It is one 
of the tallest forest trees of British Guiana, and lo^ can be had from 18 to 24 in 
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square, ani\ ft long Owing to lire great demand for this timber and the want 
ot legal restriction to prevent the cutting of the joung trees by wood cutters md 
diarcoal burners, it is becoming cMrtmcl) difficult to procure good grccnlieart 
For wharves, housc»framing, mill timbers and m^uy otlicr purposes, grccnlieart is 
unsurpassed bj anj other wood in the colon}. From the bark and seeds “ bibinne " 
IS extracted There are also three varieties of tnora, k.now'n as red mora, white 
mora, and morabucqun The first two arc both very durable woods Morn 
seeds arc used bj the Indians to make a kind of meal vvliicli is mixed with tlictr 
cassava The bark is used for tanning, and nvcdicinallv in cases of djsenter). 
Mora is used in ship building, and is an cxcccdinglj tough wood, diHicult to split 
It often attains to the hciglit of nearl) 200 feet, but m such eases lias gi.ncrall) a 
hollow trunk Both grccnlieart and mora are among the eight first class woods at 
Llojds 

There is a collection of fibres, which will, the Commissioners trust, prove 
the means of opening up a trade with England , medianal barks, which arc found 
to be very efficacious in the colon), and some of wlnth ate mttnpMatcd tn the 
Bntish Pliarmacopccia , gums, including specimens of ballala, ver) similar m 
pronertj and for some purposes sujicrior to india rubber and gutta-percha, a new 
niboer from Hnca su^anenm , oils, coffee cocoa, starclics, and meal from the 
roots of cassada, plantains and other sources, tonka beans and isinglass There 
are also photographs illustrative of the cultivation and manufacture of sugar, and 
models of a cane plantation, and of the sluices through whicli the low-ljing lands 
of the colony arc drained An ethnological collection — arranged with the assistance 
of Mr im Ihurn, the author of several works on British Guiana, who was the first 
to scale the virgin peaks of Roraima, a remarkable mountain 5,200 ft high— contains 
manj interesting objects Native canoes, cotton hammocks, and other articles are 
also placed m the court A small specimen of gold is also siiown There is good 
authority for stating that there are m Bntish Guianv not only vast quantities of 
alluvial gold to be found, but that there arc quartz reefs which must be cnormousl) 
nch in that mineral 


lNDlAt.S 

In the upper gardens, b) the northwest basin, is a native Indian house or 
Benab from British Guiana, in which a part) of sue aborigines were, during tlii. 
greater part of the exhibition, cmplojctl in weavuig hammocks of cotton or fibre 
of tlie Eta palm {Mauniia jlcxuosa) making quejas or aprons from bevds and 
twine and plaiting fons, baskets &c Tlie house is as may be seen by the 
accompan} mg etching, a simple structure, consisting of a roof of plaited “ troolie 
{ Manicana saccifcra) palm leaves supported on six posts The Indians representeti 
aie a hunter, a wood cutter and a labourer, with mcir wives and children The} 
have all been baptized m the Church of England Mission, and have had given to 
them English surnames — Austin Matthews and Dance— in addition to Englisii 
Christian names, thev cultivate land fish and hunt, and are emp!o}ed by wood 
cutters 

In the Benab are hammocks in which these people sleep and in the bush 
m their own countrv smaller ones are provided for their hunting dogs to prevent 
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their being lamed by the chigoe {Pulcx f'cnetruns), winch burrows into the foot 
The aboriginal Indians who are scattered through the intenor, as described bj the 
Rer W Brett, seldom exceed 5 feet 5 inches in licight, and the greater number are 
much shorter The} are ratlier stout m proportion, and it is rare to see an instance 
of deformity amongst them Their skin 1$ of a copper tint, a little darker than 
that of the natives of Southern Europe 

“ Their hair is short and coarse, and continues to get black, until an advanced 
period of life The only dress which an Indian thinks necessarj for cver}-da) life 
IS a strip of cotton bound tightly round the loins, and secured b} a cord tied round 
the waist, a simple stnng of beads is worn round the neck, and sometimes a collar 
made of die teeth of die peccan or other wild animal, the} also make beautiful 
crowns or oaras of the feathers of parrots, macaws and other birds, set off b} 
the brilliant scarlet breast of the toucan, and surmounted by the tail feather, 
scarlet or purple, of the macaw The women are as scantily attired as the men, but 
wear more ornaments They Ime necklaces of beads of different lengths, to 
which silver coins, S-c the teeth of the jaguar and other beasts, and sometimes 
shells are attached These necklaces, with a ver} small apron of beads worked m 
some handsome pattern, and called a queya, form the full dress of an Indian belle 

They are aivided into seteral tribes, of whidi Atawaks, Acawois, Canb», 
\\ araus, Macoosu, and Acecoonas, are the pnaopal Some few of the abono 
gioal Indians work upon the timber grants, but the rest are occupied in fishuig, 
hunting and raising crops of cassava, which, with yams, fish and game, forms 
their food They are clever m constructing boats and canoes, spenmens of which 
are in the exhibition, and the} are skilled in the use of the blow pipe through 
which the} discharge small darts tipped with poison (ourali) witli unerring aim 


Falso-and Islands 



The ejchibits from the Falkland Islands, which hate 
been contributed bj the Falkland Islands Company, and 
arranged by Mr F. Coleman its Secretary, relate almost 
entirel) to agriculture, sheep farming and fishing the sole 
industnes of the islands There are sheep-skins with ver} 
lon^ wool. and. samqles. of wool.., nuns!-bpad.s. w»ih. Ifinij, 
curling horns samples of tallow and specimens of the 
tussac-grass, the most useful of the flora of these islands, 
which ate quite destitute of trees Tltere are also seal- 
skins and stuffed penguins, and photographs of Stanley, 
the capital and seat of the Government The Secretaf} 
to the Royal Commission is Executive Commissioner 
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CHAPTER IX 

AFRICAN COLONIES 

Cape or Good Hope Court Ostrich Farming Divmond 

Washing Natal Court Buck-uaogon Natural History — 

West Africa Gold Coast Lagos Sierra Leone Gambia — 
St Helena Napoleonic Relics 

1 the Australasian colonies have been grouped togethtr 
in the central courts, so haAe all the British possessions, 
on the continent of Africa been placed in the Queen’s 
Gate AnnCAC — one of the finest courts m the buildings, 
3G0 ft in length and 100 ft wide — through which 
visitors enter the exhibition from the west The 
southern half has been devoted to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the northern to Natal and West Africa 
St Helena, A^vension and Tristan d’Acunha, ihoiigli 
geographicallj belonging to Africa, arc placed in the 
Last Arcade. 
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C\pE or Good Hope. 

The Hon J Gonlon Spngg, Treasurer of the Colony, organised the 
representation of the Cape Until Mr Spn^s amsal m Julj,Sir Charles 
Mills, Agent General, acted as Evecutirc Commissioner, and Mr Sjdney 
Covrper, the Secretary, personally superintended the arrangement of the court. 

The collections include sl.ins of sheep, goats and other animals, oi- 
hides, -vrools and Angora hair , horns of various heists , heads of elcjihants 
and other big game and of homed cattle, sjamboL whips made from 
rhinoceros hide , leathers, a Cape cart and a model of a bueJw-waggon 

There is a fine collection of cereals — wheat, barley, ly e , and tobncco 
nnd silks , and the wines of the colony hare been dul) brought under notice. 

Amongst the mmcrals arc shown examples of copper from Namaqualand, 
of coal (the mining of which is of recent origin), and of crocidolite, which is 
found m various localities m Gnqualand West, and is used for ornamental 
purposes A collection of Bushmen antiquities, with arrow- and spear-heads, 
and very curious pictures on stone, prove of inicrest 

One of the most Important industries of the Cape, ostnch farming, is 
represented by stuffed ostriches, and by a trophy of ostnch feathers m thcir 
natural state as well as dressed, and the process of dressing is shown m 
actual operation 


OSThICll FARMING 


The following notes on ostriches are taken from an article in the Offiaal 
Handbook* — 

From time immemorial the ostnch feather has been highly prized as one of 
the most beautiful productions in nature and also as being different to all other 
feathers in haiing the fluff on both sides of the quill equal in length and 
quantity 

In early times they were much esteemed by knights and men of liigh degree 
as plumes for their armour and ha^e been especudij prized by the Engli»li nation 
from the time that the Black Pnnee at the battle of Crecj m 1346 having slam the 
K.ing of Bolvettiia, plucked the pluou. of ostnch feathers from the deceased Kings 
helmet and placing it in his own assumed it as the crest of the Pnnee of Wales 
which It has ever s nee remained In thtwe days the feathers could be obtained 
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onlj from wild birds m Northern Africa, but after the colonisation of South Africa, 
the wild ostrich was found to inhabit the whole of Africa, though it is found in no 
other part of the world 

“ We can imagine nothing more delightful and interesting to a trateUer than a 
1 isit to a large ostrich farm. Let us try and describe what maj be seen on one 
we know well The size of the farm is 13,000 acres, situated in the Lastern 
Proi nice of the Cape Colon) . The herbage is a mixture of grass, Karoo (a sort of 
heather) and succulent bushes The rainfall m this part of tlie Eastern Province 
IS too uncertain to allow of culmation without irrigation, so the culmation is 
confined to a few acres of lucerne irrigated by pumps, some soft green food being 
indispensable for rearing the little ostrich chicks dunng droughts On the farm 
are kept 600 ostriches and 400 breeding cattle The whole property is enclosed 
by strong wire fences fiie feet high, and subduided into numerous camps, with 
similar fences. Near the homestead the camps are of about 100 acres each, being 
appropnated to the rearing of the young birds. Beyond these again arc camps of 
aoout twenty five acres each, these being guen up to a single pair of superior old 
birds in cacn camp for breeding, whilst beyond thwe again are large camps of 
about a,6oo acres m extent, with 150 birds in each But let us take a stroll m 
these camps and see what is going on. Here m the first we find an old Hottentot 
with about thirty little ostriches only a few days old around him these have all 
been hatclied m the incubator, and he is doing nurse to them, cutting up lucerne 
for them to eat, supplying them with fine gravel to fill their gizzards with to grind 
their food, breaking up bones for them to let them get a supply of phosphates, 
and ginng them wheat and water, and at sundown he will bring them back to the 
incubator for warmth, or should the weather change and ram come on he will be 
seen hurry ing home with ius thirty little children following him to a warm well 
lighted room, with a clean sanded floor. In the next camp we have a pair of birds 
and about fifteen chicks accompanied by a Kafir man, who has been with them 
every day from the time they hatched to get them tame and accustomed to man 
These have been, hatched by the parent birds wlio will brood them at night m the 
camp But great risks arc run by this method of rearing, from wild carnivorous 
animals catclung the chicks, as great numbers of carnivorous animals of nearly 
every known species abound in South Africa, the most destructive to young 
ostriches being the jackals, a single one of which will destroy a whole brood m a 
night 

“But here we come to another camp, in which we are told there is a nest, 
and as we enter a heavy thorn bush 1$ given to us and we are told that if the 
male bird charges we are to hold it to his eyes But we do not see the cock 
bwd, and have got some distance vn, and can just see the hen bud upon the nest 
with Its neck stretched along the ground, making itself look as much as possible 
like one of the monster ant-heaps which abound in the country , w hen we arc startled 
by tliree tremendous roars behind us, and only just have time to put up our buih, 
when the infuriated cock charges down as fast as a horse can gallop, making every 
nerve in our body shiver with fear, os we remember having heard of broken ribs 
and legs, and men killed by savage male birds, but we follow the example of 
our conductor and keep the bush at a level with the buds eyes, when just as 
he reaches the bush he stops suddenly, his instincts teaching him not to risk 
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Ins cjesight against the thorns Then »e more on to the nest, keeping the cock 
at ba\ with our bushes but we arc thankful when it is oser, as the cock dodges 
rounii us, first on this side then on that, altvays trying to get his head past 
our bush, and should he succeed, he would tnstantiv floor us with a kick from 
Iws foot, armed as it is with the fomiidaWe liomj nail The kick is dehreted 
foniard and downwards, and immense force when at the height of a man's breast, 
gracluallj losing us force as the fool nears the ground, in consequence of which 
manj men liaie saicd their lues when attacked unprepared, bj l}ing flat on the 
ground thereby escaping with a seicrc trampling, but no broken bones 

c, however, arrive at the nest without accident, when to our astonishment 
our conduoor suddcnlj lays Ins bush down, and handles the eggs, when we find 
that the hitherto infuriated cocks nature lias quite cliangetl, he that a moment 
ago was tmng with all his might to get at us and kill us now stands a dejected, 
Ivcsecching etcatute, uttering a plaintive noise and beseeching us in cierj possible 
wa\ not to break his eggs The nest we find to be mcrelj a scratched hollow 
in a sand} place with fittecn eggs tn it, weighing tlirce pounds each upon which 
the parent birds must sit for sue weeks the cock sitting bv night and the hen bj 
dai, the eggs being exposed to matij nsks of destruction bj jackal*, baboons, and 
camon crows, or bj hear) rams filing the nest with water The tnoifs 
fiNrandt of the camon crows to get at the contents of the eggs is very ingenious 
the bills are not strong enough to break the shell so thej take a good sired stone 
in their claws and nsins up to a considerable height, let it drop on the eggs , but 
unless there ate suitable stones near she nest «k\ cannot do this, seettiing not 
to l>c able to carrj the stones hontontall) • 

‘ But now we amic at one of the large camps witli a troop of tyo full grown 
birds in ir, and here in the corner ivc liai c a pUnkctI } ard this is w here the birds 
are plucked, the one end being moiabte, so that when the birds arc in, the end 
can DC moieil up and the bmh packed in so closclj that they hare no room 
to kick Just as we enter, wc observe the birds coming user the lull being dnicn 
on b} lew men on horseback, each man caming hw thorn bush to turn a refraaorj 
bird, or to master a saiagc cock. Tlic binls being yarded tlic plucking begins, 
the tails an I long black and drab feathers arc pulled our tlic white feathers being 
lut otT and the stumps left for two months, till the quiII is npc, this being done 
t) pet the feather before It is damages!, and the quiU being left in so as not to 
iniure the socket bj pulling it before u is real) to l>c shed, ^\e now return to 
tlic homestea 1 and visit the incubator room, which ii constructed to be as 
little atTected bi changes of tetwperatuce as jsoswble Tlien wc nsit the feather* 
riKim and sec the feathers being sonevi into the dtfTereni qualities and done up in 
■ouncncs, cifiicr lor sa'ic m tlie colons or for sliipmenr to 1 ngland” 


iy/4XOM> « 

Tlic «'umf n 1 exhib t lus prosed to Ik the chief feature m the Afncan Court, 
a I n'ecd one of the nsns* [>o{ uLtf in the whole cxhibiti n 7hc Ihllowint, notes 
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will help those who are unacquainted with the diamond industry of the Cape to 
gather some idea of its importance — 

The four great diamond mines of the Cape Colony are situated in the 
proiince of Gnquahnd West, and ire Joiown as kimbcrley, De Beers, Dutoitspan, 
and Bultfontem A mine produang a fine quality of stones is situated at 
Jagersfontcin m the Orange Free State, and there are several workings of less 
importance andtaried fortune m the immediate neighbourhood Further, there 
are the diggings on the Vaal ri\er producing an e\cellcnt qualitj of diamond, 
though the output is limited 

Of the four great mines, Kimberlcj is the most important, on account of 
the surpassing ricliness of its deposits It was opened on the aist of July, 1871, 
since which date diamonds to the value of /cao.ooo 000 sterling hai e been 
brought to the surface The area onginall) enclosed within the reef was eleien 
acres Subsequent slips and remoiah hate increased it to twent) file or thirty 
acres, and the working is even now frequently interrupted by fresh falls of reef or 
shale, which, in the anxiety of the diggers to reach the rich soil, has been left 
standing at an angle far in excess of the requirements of stabihtj 

De Beers Mine was likewise opened m 1871 and to the present date (1885) 
has produced --^ 9 000 000 of diamonds of a quahtj nearly similar to those found 
m Kimberlej Mine Bultfontem shows a large percentage of wliite stones, but 
the mine is not so rich as the Kimberley and L)e Beers Mines Dutoitspan Mine 
yields the largest and most valuable diamonds, but as the) are few and far between, 
the average }ield is below that of the other three mines More than sis md-a half 
tons of diamonds have been raised from the four mines, and have realised 
^40 000,000 sterling , but it is estimated tliat from one fourth to one>ilfch of the 
diamonds found in me several mines fall into other hands than those of the 
owners 

The process of gaining the diamond has altered materiall) as the mines have 
deepened Originally the reef and jellow ground were easil) dug out, and passed 
direct to the washing machines, but as greater depths were reached the yellow 
ground became harder, and changed to a slate blue colour This “ blue ground," 
however, was found to pulverise on exposure to the atmosphere, and proved to 
be even richer than the upper deposits, though the diggers were undoubted!) 
disma) ed when they first reached it 

The blue ground is so hard that d)namite is used for detaching it When 
broken it is hauled to the surface by means of ainal gears of which there are two 
varieties, the tub and the sling llie tub, of from 6 to 32 feet cubic capacit), is 
mounted on a carriage, and runs on steel wire ropes, anchored top and bottom 
of the mine On reaching the top the blue is tipped into the depositing 
boxes from vvhicli the trucks that convey it to the weathering floors are filled 
The sling gear affords a safer method of handling the ‘ blue, as the full truck 
IS run into the sling at the bottom of the mine raised to the top, and then 
run out direct to the depositing floors, without the mtenention of the deoositinc 
boxes ' ^ 

After weathering the pulverised ground is taken to the washing machine, of 
which Mr Rcunert gives the followuig description — The Rotary Wash’int^ 
Machine is still almost universally emplojcd at all the four mines It consists of an 
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annulir shaped pan, eight to fourteen feet m tliametcr, being closed bj an outer and 
an inner ntn, the latter being about four feet diameter and not so high as the outer 
rim A scftical sliaft rotates m the centre of the open space, and carries ten arms 
rangeti radiall) round tlie shaft, each arm lianng about six aertical knnes or teeth 
which are set to be within half an inch of scriping the bottom of tlie pan The 
diamondiferous ground mixed with wciicr enters through an orifice in the outer nm 
of the pan, and is stitrcd up into anpplc bv the rctohing kmits, whercbj the lighter 
stuff comes to the surface and continualU float* awav through an onficc in the inner 
rim, wliilst the lieaiier graicl falls to the bottom of the pan lor additional 
safeii the teeth are «ct so as form a spiral in reiolimg, and co-operatc with 
centnfugal force in throwing cserj stone the) strike towards the outer rim of 
the pan The mud or ‘tidings ’which flows to waste over the inner nm u led 
b) a shoor to a pir, whence it is hfteil bi a chain-and bucket elevator some twentj 
or thm\ f«t high At the top of the clcrator the buckets deliver the tailings on 
to suitable screens, oier which tlie solid mud runs to waste, whilst the mudd) water 
u led back b) an overhead shoot to the machine, to assist m forming a puddle of 
suffiaent consistencj to float the lighter stones in the pm and allow only tlie 
heauest graiel to accumulate at the liottom Tor tlie better mixing of this 
puddle an inclined cjlindricat screen is fixed above the level of the pan Tiie dr) 
ground from the mine is tipped into the upper end of the screen, where it is met 
bj the muddy water from t(ic elevator and a ctTtaui amount of clean water The 
large stones of a size unlikel) to include diamonds roll out at the loner end of 
live cylinder, but the puddle, earning all the smaller stones with it, passes throiigiv 
the wire netting of the screen and down a slioot into the pan as above described 
At the end of the day’s work, the machine is stopped, and the contents of the pan 
emptied on to the soning table, first undergoing an intermediate process of 
cleaning ciilicr in an ofdman ‘cradle’ or a small gravitating machine, stylctl a 
pulvator The pulsator, well known in principle as applied to most ore wivliing, is 
emnlojcil b) some diggers so as cntirclv to dispense with the ‘panning’ process, 
and atfotdi complete satisfaction " 

llic accompanjing illustration shows the Cape Kafirs at work To tlie right 
IV vctn a part of the lotary wavhvng tnachvwe, near which stands, wvvh hvv back to 
tlie Sjtcrtauir, ilie Gcalcka Kafir, Sdos bj name, 6 feet » inches in height 
Tiwarli the centre of th- picture, Mafeina, the I'jngoe, is rocking the cradle, 
Itcrliinl which stands the little bushman, Klaas Jaar, 4 feet 6 inches high, who ls 
ihsfnbuting the ‘ground” over the sieve On the left, Jeremiah, a iamhookic 
Katir a man who has raithfullv scncvl the Cape Government for twenty vearj, is 
ilirectin;; the water on to the cradle Dchind tlie sorting table, stands the Krooman, 
James Smart 

Tlic •‘blue ground" ssashcti out in the exhibition ssai placctl at tlie disposal 
of die t ape Ci mmiisic n bv several of the Kimlscrlc) Diamond Mining Companies, 
ar ' has viel le I atxiut die same quantitv of diamon Is ai u vsoul 1 hast lud it been 
ssasficsl out m Kimfscrlev 

\U>ut 130 jrars ago, I nglish diamnnsl-cuiien vsere the most skilful n tlie 
ssod ' but thr<m}.h tel ,,sosjs (•efKcutsvn tlvev migtatcsl to Amsterdam, wheie the 
ira e is sii'l ma ntan <i bv thrir deveen lints When shamons'i were f mn 1 in 
\fiKa, Mr 1 utsl, a j ac'tcal la} s laty . tnm! fovii Dutchmen to }x>h>li dumondi in 
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England, which thej agreed to do for ^lo per week, but after striking several 
times successfully for higher ^vages they were dismissed, and replaced bj English 
men It took Mr Fords workman one month to cut his first diamond, and 
when the Turners Company first assisted in reining the trade there were onlj 
four diamond cutters m England there arc now fortj 

The lalue of diamonds exported from the Cape in 1884 was nearly ^3 000 000 


Natal. 

The Executive Commissioner in London is Sir William C Snrgeaunt, 
who was assisted in arranging and cataloguing the exhibits by the late Dr 



Bicx haccos 

Mann, and a Committee of Natal merchants residing m London. TTie thief 
industrial products of the colony are represented. Fine specimens of coal, 
sugar, coffee, tea, gram, wool, pottery, woods and tobacco are shown, and the 
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ten inau«n ,s more pranicall) bmaght under notice m the Natal Tea 
Houk, the South-east Garden The specral use of some of the natne 
aioods, as the construction of the canons parts of the Cape uageon, is 
demonstrated • » 

An illustration is gi\en of a Natal bucL-\s aggon, -mth a half tent, 
' . u 1 merchandise up countrj, and bnngmg doun .nooI 

and hides to the coast Smeen oren (tenned a span) are generallj used 
A lar,^ hucksail covers over the merchandise, a uaggon-boc at the side 
generallj contains needful tools and cooling utensils. 



and .lu~r,\rd:Lr'”o'“Tl 

of '!■' animal trophies is here 

la mentioned the °'chii!d Amongst them maa 

Haue, d X?; :• sl^flra^etan^- 

oaa„,h^u4i^o“::rs:iJ’''f 

tm. of Natal, and „ more plentiful It may he easily Inoavn 
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l>) the peculiir shape of his horns, T%hich are l)nte at their commencement, 
thick and heavily knotted at the base, and then cur\e off suddenly at a 
right angle It is a large animal, being about fi%e feet high at the shoulder 
In the middle distance is a pair of Rheboks mile and female 


West African Colonies 

The West African Colonies — comprising the West Africa Settlements 
(Sierra Leone and the Gambia), the Gold Coast and Lagos — have for their 
Executive Commissioner Sir James Mar- 
shall, late Chief Justice of the Gold Coast 
Colony 

Amongst all the rude and Mrbarous 
exhibits m this section there are man) 
articles which show a high standard of 
native skill and mdustrj Chief among 
these are the cloths woven on looms of a 
primitive Lind, and coloured with the 
vegetable dyes of the countrj Thesp cloths are worn by the men and 

women, and whilst they vary in character in each of the four colonies, 
they are all of excellent qualit), and the colours and patterns are remark 
ably good 

In the Gold Coast section there are also some of the silk cloths made 
by the Ashantis and worn by chiefs and wealthy persons Lagos includes 
several Tobes, a distinctne dress worn by Muhammedans and beautifully 
eiwliTOivJera^, sha s of chths maut fcam gnrsseir Stem Leone 

shows dresses of another shape worn by chiefs and also beautifully embroidered 
The Gambia collection of cloths, or Pagns, as the) are called there, contains 
excellent work, much of which seems to bear the impress of European 
patterns Tlie rich shades of blue obtained from the indigo plants is specially 
notenorth) 

The baskets mats and various articles manufactured from fibres, grasses 
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and similar nniernls A\Iuch arc to lie seen in eadi of the four sections of this 
court, are ^^ell worth) of attention 

The chief article of produce from the four colonics reprcse/itcd m tlio 
court is pihn oil But the other products \shich arc CNhihitcd pro\e that 
there is much ) et to he done for the proper derclopmcnt of the trade writh 
West Africa Ruhher ahounds there, and is left to asastc, though the 
specimens exhibited pro\e that, if properl) prepared, it will compare fas ourahl) 
with the best rubber from an) other countries. Vanous fibres, of excellent 
quality, also promise welt for another ojicning for a large trade with those 
paits The gums, also, arc good, and a little enterprise and activity on the 
part of the natitcs will soon ojxm up new and lucratiie branches of trade 
with the Eutopeiu marhets. 


GOU> COAST 

Taking the exhibits of each colony in a more distinctive manner, we find 
that the principal exhibits from the Gold Coast compose gold ornaments, 
paid by the King of Ashanti in 1874, as a 
jwrtion of the indemnity demanded after the 
war, a golden fetish axe, sent to the Queen 
by the King of Ashanti as a token of peace , 
and the State umbrella, found at the capture 
of Coomassi in 1874. Tlie ornament chosen 
for illustration has been selected on account 
of the excellence of its design There are also 
gold beads, ornaments, combs, chains, nuggets 
and aggrey beads, which arc occasional!) found 
GOLD OSSA 1ST FROM AjKAM buHcd iH thc gTound, but the ongm of which 
18 unknown The natives value them so highly 
that they will give more than their weight m gold for them, and no 
imitations, whether from Birmingham or Venice, ever deceive a Gold Coast 
woman A large collection of jewdlery of native workmanship, lent by 
private contributors , State chairs and stools of chiefs, native drums and other 
musical instruments, carved calabashes and ornamented bowls, native cloths 
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made of cotton and silk; native baskets, mats, leather work, earthenware, ivory 
tusks (carved and plain), monkey and leopard skins, stuffed birds and butter- 
flies; fetish^charms, masks and images; canoe paddles and models of canoes; 
agricultural and gold-digging implements are also found in the court. The 
State stool here depicted is adorned witli silver ornaments. There are a 
number of these stools loss adorned scattered about the court. Each is can’ed 
out of one piece of wood : they are much used by the natives as seats. A 
chief’s “stool” is his throne, and represents his authority. His people, and 
the land of the tribe, are all attached to the “stool.” On the State stool 
there are two elephants’ tails, which are carried before a chief. One of these 
was presented by tlie head chief of Cape Coast to Lady Marshall. Palm oils 
and kernels, rubber and nuts of various sorts — e.g. tiger, kola, ground and 
cocoa — are displayed in the court. 


LAGOS 


Lagos contributes a large collection of various specimens of native 
industry, both from its own neighbourhood and from countries adjacent to 




the River Niger. Mr. Joseph Thomson, who has lately travelled m the 
Niger countries, has sent some interesting objects collected by him, as well 
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as some photographs of the pla«xs he \tsiled The collections comprise 
n large number of brass borvJs, jugs* pots, leather cushions, Sandals, bags 
and snord sheaths, also specimens of natise dresses, cloths and mats. The 
brass bottle, of nhich an illustration is gi'cn, displajs a good idea of form 
and design, and the senes of liottles made of hide, an illustration of which 
IS giien on page S3, is verj interesting from its quaint form it was brought 
b) Mr Thomson from the country -vlxnit Sohotoo. There arc an illuminated 
Koran and other hoohs, as well as name furniture and wooden images, 
and other rude carsings and specimens of wood An interesting collec- 
tion of figures and other objects connected with fctisb 
worship, and a cunous fetish tabic with two rosvs of 
carved figures intended to represent the sanous kinds of 
inhabitants, are also shown m this court An illustration 
IS given of one of these figures , it represents a woman 
carrjmg a bah) on her liack in the countr) fashion, 
whilst lifting up an older child in her arms on her 
cheeks are tnbal marks, 

S/SKJtA l£0'>£ 

Siem Leone has a fair collection of produce, 
svKoao DiviL F»0M iiicludiog somc excellent fibres The embroidered cloths 
have already been mentioned, and there are some 
good specimens of gold-work, and carved ivory snuff-boxes, with silver 
mountings 

From the Sherbro district, which was added to Sierra Leone in 
iSd-*, IS sent a head of a Bundoo Devil, made of cotton wood and 
stained black with paJm OfJ It is used in Bundoo ceremonies, and ts 
worn by the chief dancer or pnestess with a dress of cocoi-nut fibre, 
which IS seen banging beneath the head It is interesting to compare this 
strange mask with the quamt evunples in the Ceylon and New Guinea 
courts, of which illustrations are given on pages 35 and jp Other fetishes 
are shown m the West African court, by the use of which the natives believe 
that hfe may be taken or madness caused, others again ire supposed to be 
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efficacious m producing ram when needed, or bringing ill luck to an enem\ 
These beliefs are so strong that “ Fetish” is dreaded even by educated 
natives. 

7UF GAMBIA 

The Gambia Settlement contributes a large and varied assortment ot 
oils, nuts, seeds, roots, medicinal plants, fibre, rope, indigo, rubber, guirs 
and beeswax The late Governor, Captain Moloney, his sent an excellent 
collection of butterflies, birds and shells. 

There are silver rings and other native 
ornaments, native cloths, leather shoes, 

^egg*tlgs and purses, canoe-models •'ticks, 
boxes, stools, sofas and chairs , earthenware, 
grass work, mats, baskets, hats, beehives, and 
a model of a native hut, with farming 
implements, swords and musical instruments 
The accompanying illustration of a saddle 
gives a fair idea of the leather-work 
executed in the Gambia The omamenta- « mow i e 

tion would do credit to a far more civilised 

country The animal life is represented by monkeys’ heads, a boar’s head, 
horns, an alligator, deer skins, ivory, ostrich feathers and fish m '*pirns. 


St Helen v 

lor the purposes of the exhibition Ascension and Tristan d’Acunha 
have been associated iMth St Helena Their Executive Commissioner is 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edmund Palmer Although these small dependencies of 
Great Britain are comparative!) unimportant in a productive sense, yet their 
representation, even on a smill scale, conduces to the completeness of the 
exhibition as a record of the Bntish Empire. 

The principal exhibits from St Helena comprise a senes of charts and 
plans from the year 1580 to the present time, boobs and newspapers 
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othe r drawings of plants and 

other obiects, ornaments made from aloe fibre, feather-work; fancy articles 

from imiigcnoiis woods ; eaampics of the island 
imxliicts; specimens of lavas anil rocks; and 
relics of Najxjlcon, one of tlie most important 
of winch is the cast of the face of tlic Emperor, 
from which the accompanying illustration is 
drawn It was taken at the same time as fi\c 
others hy Captain Rubidge^ a short jwriotl after 
the death of the distinguisltcd captive in May, 
1821. The one now exhibited was left by the 
Rev. Mr. Boys, chaplain of the island, to his 
son, Archdeacon Boys, and given by him to his 
son, pr. Boys of Pill, Bristol, who has kindly 
lent it for exhibition. There is also a portrait 
of the hmperor, painted by Commissary-General 
Ilibetson shortly after death. 

Ascension contributes charts and views of 
nvu, foef'S and natural products. 

W , r?'/" " t'- T’nstan group 

Adi.:! Ocl '^" “ of ■"' 
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CHAPTER X. 


OtD Lovdon” The Upper Gardens Electric Lighting 

Commemorative Diploma and Mid^l 



“Old London ’* 

the erection of the “Old London" 
Street, the E\ecutue Coimcil of the In- 
ternational Health Exhibition not onl\ 
demonstrated the style of houses occu- 
pied by our ancestors, but also created 
one of the most jwpular features m their 
exhtbuton and one which has since lost 
none of its attraction At the Health and 
Indentions Exhibitions the shops ncru 
peopled by artisans and others who ear- 
ned on trades and manufactures suitable 
to the buildings. This year, the shops 
haac been adapted as offices. On the 
ground floor, the Office of the Reception 
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teTirStM o Post Office, the Ambulance Sunon, 

- . c,* ™ s :'5 



Mr George H Bimh A r'i'b A"'"h h'"'" fumi<li«l I.) 

^ ^ . r> rs 1 li A , the aiehitect of the street — 

M l I .cturetqu" liio" upS“oV"rm™T “ ''“M a quaint 

.i l .l 'e" being „ an olj Ia,„d„„ street, the 

" '^a b'S Slid, h ''"'r >iaa and appearance 

T}.« ” I^fe o”i666^^’ of London oj 


iher'"V"tr 

Thej are fa„l,r„, dehneanon, from act“l d™^» " f™”’ "" “f ">' earth 

..a„.U P f'°5 ‘^“">1 'Men"r .'’'"'e"' f™" authentic source, 

-.and, one of c.„ gate, D„hop,g.,e™S' * "" '-i'a" Palace. 

B reduced in proportion and flanked h, the 
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Citj wall, this gate (not one of the ongioal gates, of winch there were but four) 
was broken through the ancient walls, the peculiar Roman manner of building with 
courses of tiles being shown on the lower part, immediatelj oier the gate in 
a niche stands the statue of one of the bishops, William the Norman, to whom 
the Citj was particular!) indebted for, b) Im good offices, all those rights and 
prmlegcs and immunities winch the Cit) had inherited from Roman times and 
which had been confirmed and strengthencil under the Saxon kings, were re con 
firmed by the Conqueror Passing through the gate is seen the corresponding 
statue, that of St Erkenwald, the fourth Bishop 
of London, a d 675, after the re constitution 
of the sec md re establishment of Chnstianit) 
bj St Augustine This Erkenwald was a great 
faiourite with the Londoners The ground 
floor on each side shows on the right a debtors 
prison, and on tlie left m ordinary lock up 
The first house on the left is the “Rose Inn," 

Eenchurch Street, curious as liaiing its front 
coiered with small cut shtes, instead of the 
ordinary lath ind plaster and timber construe 
tion usual m Lonuon The next house stood 
m Leadenhall Street and was known as the 
“Cock Tatcrn’'. the representations of this 
house, of which there are man) show it after 
the gable Ind been remoied, and a flat coping 
substituted, but m this instance ns pristine 
condition has been ret erred to Following m 
order is a block of three houses formerl) exist 
ing in Fleet Strctt, towards Temple Bat, on 
the south side, and known bv (lie name of 
the “Three Squirrels," now Messrs Goslings 
Bank 1 his s) stem of calling houses by ccr 
tain signs irrespectitc of the asocations or 
change of owners, was unnersal No 6 is a 
cop) of the house which stood at the corner 
of Heet Street and Chancer) Lane and was siio i\c itte cor>eb 

traditionall) known as Isaac Waltons House " 

But there i« a doubt that tradition in this case was tradition onl) as the actual 
house was two doors further to the west , apart from this, hov%eter the house itself 
was a magnificent specimen of an ordinar) attrens bouse in Elizabeth s reign and 
was for manj ) ears a conspicuous ornament to Fleet Street Set back a little from 
the mam line of the street in order to gise promincnc to Waltons house and to 
gwe to It the appearance of acorncr house, are two unpretending wooden structures 
(tsos 7 and 8) which formerlj stood hard b) the ancient church of St Ethclburga 
Bi«hopsgate Street, and which were the ordinat) t)pc of hundreds of others m the 
old city — a shop below, and a solar or chambw abo^e Standing prominenth m 
adiance of these is the old tower of a church which, although not strictly modelled 
from that of All Hallows Staining — differing only in haiing a larger tracened 
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lull, and a well knn«n r N ^nown as the “ Standard upon Corn 

and fronting down the sS 

the Strand just outs.dflemnle ifir ^ 9). 'vhich stood m 

j outsiue lemple Bar, and ssas knossn as Butchers Ro« , these 

houses uell represent the over-hanging of 
the storejs so prevalent m London where 
* jj Sfottnd floor space was very limited, 
additional room above being obtained b} 
expense of light and air 
Ihese houses are histoneallj interesting, as 
in one of them tlie gunpowder plot con 
spirators met 

At Elbow Lane tJie site considerably 
ftom seventy to thirty feet, and 
the houses are not continued on parallel 
*'**^ '” to break a perspectire which 
would have been too long for a picturesque 
enect, and also in order to obtain that 
sinuosity so charaeterutic of old London 
streets Next on the left is a fine large 
house of two gables (^o, lo), which stood 
in tlm Middle Row, and was known as 
ix't j Ambassadors house, or the 
Uukc de Sully s, also Monsieur Beaumont s, 
both ambassadors here from the mo.t 
^hnstian Ring to the Court of St James s 
n probably occupied by 

onI> from the commonh accented ^ doubt, not 

' ith badges of the De BethuLs the Prm^^ *** decorated 

grasping one another in a true <■«/«/*• fleur-de hs and two hands 
ture of wood and plaster aS^ haTSS ") «s a low struc 

a portion of Bishopsgate Street fW ®”graving representing 

which was m Gosw^eU StrS of thfe** r**^.** f" and 13 ) 

mullioned and transomed, and show one windows are 

carrying on the upper lights continuouslif”^*^"*^ general in old London, in 
bargeboard which stood neat to Blue Biws H** d x *1? timber house with carved 
pie tradition as to its being ^'"S Street. Westminster 

‘®33 by an inspection of the nansh^lw. v ^ e o ^^hicr Cromwell was venfied 
-as fo„„d tharW, “f M“Ear=ts, Was.m.nsMr, -hare 

house some time anterior to his tak l^ ^mweU was rated for and occupied this 
bis taking possession of Wluteliall Palace The last 
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house (No i4rt), decorated with mcilallions of the Roman Emperors, in plaster 
stood on Little Tower Hill lliert is nothing remarkable m the building except 
that the roof line is le\el and was chosen as a contrast to the all preiailmg 
gable At this point (No 15), the termination westward of the street, the 
entrance thereto is marked bj one of the gailcncd fronts of an old London inn 
Ihc “Oxford Arms," Warwick Lane, was chosen as a tjpical specimen, but 
scicral examples still remain in Bishopsgatc Street, Ilolborn, and more especially 
the Borough 

1 he first house coming back (No 16) was on the west side of I ittle Moor- 
fields, Finsbur), and was a \cr) fine specimen of plaster work It was not removed 
until the commencement of the present centun A low- building connects this 
with two houses (Nos 17 and r8) possessing considerable interest, thej stood at 
the south corner of Hosier Lane, Smitliheld, mer against the famous “P)c 
Corner, where the fearful conflagration of 1666 was arrested, after hasiiig laid 
constdcrablj more than three fourths of the aty in ashes , thej were not rcmoied 
until iSoo 

Another gateway here arrests our steps — the entrance fo the famous Priory 
of the Holy 'Irinitj, Aldgate, founded b) Queen Matilda the Prior, bj airtue 
of his olBcc as representing the Knighten Guild which had made oter to this 
priory thetr lands and soke, was admitted as one of the Aldermen of London, 
of the Ward of Porcsoken Beyond the gate (No 19) is the inn called the 
“Fountain," in the Minotics, which, notwithstanding its ficasy projecting storeys, 
was so strongly framed, that wiien it was attempted to remove it, cart liorses had 
to be employed to pull the beams apart, on one of them was found the dace 1480 
Beyond tins (No i9<i) is the Hall of the Brotherhood of the Holy Tnnm, which 
IS reached by ascending the staircases to the first floor m Aldersgate Street, 
near to Little Britain It has been selected as typical of the Hall of a Guild or 
Livery, of which there were many within the boundaries of the ancient city It was 
a guild possessing property, and connected with the neighbouring church of St 
Botolphs, Aldersgate Street, after the suppression, it was purchased by some of 
the parishioners as a place of meeting It was not removed until the end of the 
last century, and very accurate drawings by Capon and Carter exist in the Gardner 
Collection The ancient stained glass with a figure of St Blaise, and sei eral 
anaent shields which existed in 1611, have been faithfully reproduced The house 
beyond is one of the most remarkable in this street (No so), remarkable nor 
only for its extreme richness of decoration, but as being connected with Sir Richard 
Whittington, famous in song and «toiy It was situated four doors from Mark Lane, 
in Crutched Friars, or Hart Street, up a courtyard and was described in old leases as 
Whittington s Palace Althougli from its style and ornamentation, the house could 
not have been of his time, it is possible that the front only had been ornamented 
and altered, for m general outline and arrangement it resembled houses of that 
date 

The next two houses (No 21) were drawn by Mr Gwilt before they were 
removed , they were situated in Banksicie and are picturesque examples of plaster 
decoration and open balconies The last two houses (Nos 2a and 23) in this 
«reet, on the left before arriving at the gate at which we entered, stood in the 
High Street, Borough , they were only removed of late years 
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Garden Illumination ) 

There is little doubt that part of the success of the series of exhibitions 
recently held at South Kensington js due to the use which has been made of 
the gardens of the Ro) al Horticultural Soaetj The evening fetes which ere 
held at the Fisheries Exhibition came almost as a revelation to Londoners, aaho 
thought that cl fretco amusement was only to be obtained on the conlitienL 
That these fetes ha^ e taken a strong hold on the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
IS proved by the numbers who nightly visit the exhibition for the purpose 
of listening to the military bands, and of matching the taned hues of Sir 
Francis Bolton’s coloured fountains and the sparkles of the many thousand 
incandescent lamps ^hich are dispersed aliout the grounds. During the summer 
months of the last three years and up to the present time, upsiards of fifteen 
nuUions of people ha\e visited these exhibitions at South Kensington.* 

The following description of the fountains and the means cmplojed for 
the illumination of the gardens, though somewhat technical in character, maj 
not be without interest — 

It IS effected bj about 9 700 incandescent electric lamps, each giving a light 
equal to five or ten candles, and a feu, uliich are placed on the band stands 
equal to twent) candles 

Upon the oudine of the roofs of the South Kensington Museum Galleries 
which enclose the gardens on either side, and upon the roof of the large conser- 
vator), strings of lamps hare been placed thus gi'ing an appearance of vastness 
to the gardens whilst a charming effect is produced by the lines of bnghtly 
coloured lamps which have been fixed to the balustrades of the terraces and 
the edges of the flouer beds a Urge number aUo bnlliantl) coloured are dispersed 
and often parti) concealed in the foliage of the trees and shrubs 

The lamps are arranged in twent) three circuits so that tlic) can be msiantl) 
lighted or extinguished cither alu^ethcr or in twent) three sections To suppl) 
the electnc current to these lamps four Urge d) namo machines are used the pow cr 
required to drive these machines is supplied b) a pair of compound honzontal 
engines, each of nliicli will develop 200 horse power Besides the glow lamp 
illumination, eighteen arc lamps have been hung on three masts so placed as to 
I ght up the whole of the groun 1$ even should the general illumination be put out 
The water for suppling the fountains is delivered from the cst Middlesex ^ValeT 
Compan) s Hammersmith pumping station at a pressure of about sevent) pounds 
to the square inch, which is sufiicient to caiT) it to a height of lao feet The 
quantit) of water sent up averages 70000 gallons an hour, but when all the jets 
are going at once no less than i,oco gallons are used in fifteen seconds 

* Tlic lota] Dumber of 'witorv to Ihc Iishcncs Ezhlit on was J tothellrslth 4111190 to Ibe 

ln»roiK>n» i frojli and to the rrrsrnt nbbtxn np to October iiih 4Soi]4a tnak p a ffaml total of 
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The Fountains are set m action bj screw taUes fixed \ertically on the different 
branches attached to the water mam The large jets, which send the water to the 
greatest heights, are worked b} plug \ alt cs and lesers, so as to allow an instanta 
neous start and stop, which causes a shower of spraj There are, altogetlier, 
eleien wheels and six levers 

The interior of the island, m the centre of the basin, frorn which the fountains 
rise, IS an apartment about twenty-one feet square, with a passage all round it It 
IS reached by means of a subwaj, through which arc laid the cables for the electric 
current and the signalling wires In the roof arc setcn circular skjlights of lerj 
strong glass, one of them being exactl} in the centre, the others forming a hexagon 
about It Under each of these skj lights is a stand, on which is fixed a band arc 
lamp of 8,000 candle power Oscr each lamp is a lens, winch concentrates the 
light on the jet of water, the centre of which is directly in the line of focus of the 
lens There are also eight windows in the roof of the outer passage under each of 
which is a lamp and reflector When the order “Lights on'' is reccned, the fire 
arc lamps are set going, the result being to powerfully illumine the jets of water 
mternallj, while the dropping water or spra) is illuminated externally by the 
surrounding beams of light, thus producing a glistening effect There is also a 
lamp opposite the cascade, the light being concentrated by a piano com ex lens 

The fountain displaj u direacd from the clock tower at the south side of 
the Garden, the “operating room" being below the dial of the large clock The 
operator controls not onlj tlie working of the jets, but aLo the colour and power 
of the lights, bj a scries of electric signals, arranged on a kej -board with sixty 
keys, m twe rows of twehe each, which communicate with bells and indicators 
inside the island 


Ixa'XKiOR luiMixinoxs 

The mienor of the Exhibition Gallcnes are lighted by 430 electric arc 
lamps, each equal to about 3,000 standard candles, fed by dynamo maciiines which 
are placed m the engine room at the western end of the South Galleries 
The machines are driien by eight engines gt^mg out 1,200 indicated horse 
power In addition to the arc lamps, about 2000 incandescent lamps of tisentj 
candle-power each arc used for lighting the Ofhees, Indian Palace, Refreshment 
Rooms, and some parts of die gallcnes 


COMME'lOIt \TI\£ DiPLOM \ 

The accompanying illustration ts a reduced reproduction of Mr Riley’s 
onginal design for the Commemorame Diploma, which is a water-colour 
drawing 2 ft. 4 m in length • 

• Tlic co-le* of the D jilomas, for pre-mtuo® to those who hare taken port in the exhibition nrre 
pnnlnj SJr Cnm cf Pecthanx The design «-a* dmeo on «onc bj the Cirwno^Uio ilrt Sta^Ha, under 
the direction of ^ti»Kushton the iruuiager 
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receiving the Si,'°each ” 

India holds a jar contamincr spices Cani^ presented bj a single female figure 
fc lined doal, bears a eaFunfet I ''»d-<ircss and a 

broidered, carries a sword in all.Km » ^ I-angaroos are em 

promptly rendered in the Soudan «mn 'vhich New South Wales so 

the We.t Indies offers sugar cane *f,^T hears a Maori paddle . 

a bead necklace I^Ialra has a snekr ^ feathers . Burmah offen 

cobmes are to be identified b> tipical nroT '* • and the other 

•s Bntannias realm—the sea with a?. T emblems In the back ground 

and a quaj On the sea is one of of Albion?a fort 

bearing soldiers JO a^d from the ^“^aged 

porphjrj panels, with gold'TrabeMu!! of granite, rerdantico and 

a festoon of fruit and flowers Surm. V®"* P°’‘phiry columns Abme is 
on Much are inscribed, a the ton on border. 

India. 7\i: "nts. the, names of 

and on eitlitr side, tlin British colonies “ ' ’ P'mdpal divisions of Canada 


COMMIMORATISE MeDAI. 




a'l'd’O, on i.,„r„„„j^j I 

"7“'"' >'« direction of M, R „ ''al-kases, 

■' or "ns rcirodiicon, „,.l f 

lias Iwen made direct from it 
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(CjxtW iS/i, 


, -- Orithtr 1886) 

, VALES, 

kG, kT, kr, OCR, GCSJ, CCMO 


kkjorc^ml HRH T.. D,„ „ 

oiSsr^s’- ‘^'••. OCSZ 

§ c s ;: SSVg ’■ ■' «- k.T, K p. G c n. 

The Dull or Mmeiumi, K.P 

The Usee or Blcmsoham x«o C«a,i«,, C C S I 

The Dvm or Ameoiw, CD 

TheMA»nv,s,orL*«ooi*« CCMC 
Ihe MAtaont or Suiiiiir. K O 
The Maaocu} or KotHi^er C C B, C C M C 
MAiauns or R.roH, K O CCS I 
mra^ru or Haatimstov, M T 
TheMiAQumorUtKc K.T,OCMC 

ihe Carl or Ditar, K.O 
The Eaai. or Dai.iiousii, K T 
The Caal or RoiuiAr 
Th« EaAI or CAA<IAtVO<< 

The Caaa Caoooax 
T he Caal GAAxrini, K.G 
The Eaaa or KiKstALtr, KG 
T”' S“k " KT, G C B C CS 1 , 


OChLO 

The Caai or Noatkbaoo* GCSI 
1 he Eaal or LrrroN CCB GCSI 

1 he bAAL or lootsuicH CCD 

The ViscouAT Craksrook GCSI 
The % iscoi rt Burt, K CJH G 
The Lord Raat 

" oc’'e"-^c?,' » I 

The Lord Arerbare, G C D 
The Lord Brassey K C D 

The Right Hon Edward SrARHorr M P 

GCsVK”°"MS''cf'E“ ‘'■“™ 




Jite Lord Strathnarn hfr W 
>d Ihe Maharajih S ndhu ofGwal 


TheRijhtHon Sir Jour Ro,, Bin.. CCMC 
Sr Daiiil CoopiR Eja, KCMO 
V Cdwarb BlRl»Ee^ Bift, M P 
The Right Hon Sir MotRTrrDAAT CLri.i.rTeRA 
Gaart Dorr. C CJ5 I, C t L 

J^''MCpLURerAeo trC-iiDiRv 

p'ks^ "'*>-uam lltxtr Ciichtr 
^hRs''*”'’" Ltor PtArrAiA. KC B MP. 

^jht Jlei, A*tkort Joho MtROitu, M P 
L«>ciiMauv*t,CB 

r*eU hH«h»lS rPATRteAGAART.G C B ,C C M C 

L,™™.. G„,„, 

CeoetalSirrBAii.'n.. 

LTuteoAotCenetRl^S* h" 

KCD Hr.»r Doriixica Dalt 

^ kcT.'kcs'i' VC 

"r.F-"-' s- r™ s„.. GCB 


Csi 

s r Romr Georoi u — « „ 

Majof GeoePRl S r Jskx W K C B 

Maiot CeoerAt S^, r ^ C B , V C 

KCsT Si, r.EOERICR R.CHARD Po EO« 
Lreutenjot^erAl Sir Har., H 
KCSJ.CB " ""'“rTT Lumsoej, 


Ba».»ow H.i, 




GeeeuI e, 

K.C s r c 


En-Is, K I 


''liharjjah of Cai 
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Surgeon General Sir Josejh Fayreh, K.C.b I , M D 
Sir JosEEH Daltos Hooser, K.C b J , C B , M D 
Colonel Sir Oa'e'i Tloor Burse, K C S I , C I E 
Lieutenant Colonel Sir Robert Groves SAkde- 
KAV. K C S 1 

Sir LifEL Henry GairnN, ILCSI 
Colonel Sir Oliver Beauckamv Cotehtry St 
John K C S I 

Major General Sir Andrew Clarke, GC.MG, 

Cb,cie 

Sir Charles Tumer G C M G , C B 
Colonel Sir Edward Ridley G Bradeord K CSI 
General Sir Edrard Selby Smyth KCMG 
Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C M G , C B 
Sir Erascis Dillon Bell, K C M G . C B 
Sir Saul Samuel, K C M G , C B 
Sir Charles Mills, K C M G C B 
Sir William Charles Sarceavnt, K C G 
Sir Charles Huttox Grecory, M G 
S r Arthur Hooqsoh, K C M G 
Sir Alolstls John Aboerlsy, K C M G 
S f James Fraxcis Garricr K C M G 
Sir Georoi CiiRisTorKER Molssworth Birdwood, 
CSI MD 
Sir John Coobs, Knt 
ColoBsl Henry Yule C D 
Major Cenenl Martin Anbrsw Dilloh C JJ C I 
Lieutenant General Charles Johk FosttR CD 
John Arthur Goolit, Esq , C B 
Horace Ceorci Waleole E«<j , C D 
Lieutcnaat General Richarb bTSACHtr, C S I 
Major General Jasies Michael, CSI 
Colonel Arthur Euwarb Auouttus Ellis C SJ 
Rosirt Anstrvther Daltell, Esq , C S I 
Captain Montagu Frederick Ommannst, CMC 
Robert Murray Smith E^q , C M G 
The pRisioEXT or the Royal Academy or Art* 
(for the t me being) 

The pREMfENT os TH* RoTAL GEOCRArmCAL 

Society (for the time being) 

The President or thi Royal Acricultiral 
bocirrr (for the time being) 

The PRtnBE’rr or the JxnTruTios or CmL 
Lucixtrii (for the time being) 

Tile Preiident or the Assocution or Chamur* 
or CoMMiaci roR the Uxirti) Kixcbom (for 
the tune being). 

ntJitT CorsiscER Beeton r«q 
CRBirr Lbwarb B^ar, C‘q 
Bertram Womhoiss Ccrru Esq 
Jluui Bt Reuter, Lvj 
" l-tlAM Geokgi Pebbei, Cv] 

John P»oir, Lsq 


HH The Niiam of Hyderabad 
H H The Maharajah (Gaekwar) of Baroda 
HH The Maharajah or Mysors, G C S I 
HH The Begum or Bhoval, GCSI 
HH The Maharajah Holkar of Indore 
GCSI.CIE 

HH The Maharajah or OuoiroRE 
H H The Maharajah or Travancore, G C S I 
H H The Nawab of Bahawuivore, G C S I 
HH The Maharajah of Jeveorb 
H H The Maharajah or Jodhfore, G C S I 
H H The Maharajah of Patiala • 

H H The Maharajah of Benares, G C S I 
H H The Thardr Sahib of Bhownlccer, 
CCbl 

The Maharajah of Vieianacram 

SSCHtTARl TC TUt ROiAl COUVtSttOS 

SirPHitirCwNiiFFE Ok'enjK C B ,K C.M G ,C I C 

ASStSTAKT SeCRETARtSS TO THE RC»Ai 

Coward Cusufie Owex, Csq , C M C 
J R Royle, Csq , C I C (for India) 

HO'-ORARi COL \SEt TO TttEROyiL CPVJfMi/ \ 
Sir Richard WtirriK, QC, hLP, Attorney 
General 

H\ASCSCOilillTT£S TO THE R0\ ALCO\tUISZU V 
The Right Hon Sir John Rose, Bart, C C M C 
Chainnan 

Sir Georoe C M Birdmood C.SI 
S r Lbward Biribeck Bari^MP 
The Hon S r A* iiSY Eden K C.S I C 1 1 
Sir Barrow Helsert Cllis, K C S I 
A. W Cadeidsn, Csq 
\ Hamiltox C«q CJL 
The Right Hon Sir Henry Thuritax Holland 
EarE,GCMG MJ* 

The R ght Hoo. Sir Lton PLAirAiR k C JJ M P 
FRJs 

SirWi uAM Charles Sargeaunt kL.MG 
LI\.HTI\ ClVillTIFr r TUSK i AL <■ 'V V/S'il \ 

Frederick AitL C B> D C L, rJI.S, Chairman 
Colonel Sir b RANCH Bilton 
W II PaltCE, I q, I RJi 

J H CuxDALL I sq 

J R.Simir*'ini L q, I .S.S 
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EXECUTIVn COMMISSIONS 

lOSOOV 


I— THC DOMINION Of CANADA 
The Maihhu or Loavr KT,CC.MC rretiJeut 

Ihe ViKiUMT CC.MC> Vice-rre^iilrnt. 

Tl„ H,. S„ C...v,.T.,n.,r.CMG.CI>,n.,l, Cm-j 
mj'sionet . } 

The laltrnSert of the Goaerametit of the Doaioto 
been in Lonisn doiics the I xbtUiKA , m»! 

The Hon Hicroa r*»a*, CMC 
The Hon Cioean OuiKtr 

The Hon Gioaoi A KiaarAraict ] 

The Hon Ceoaot W Ron j 

ratoeaie J 5 Doai, Esq - I » e_ . 

_ _ _ ’ ^ I Joint Sftretjnn 

Thokas Cmss, Uiq 1 

C C Chitmax, £< 11] Aemnunu 

tl —NEW south WALES 

The Eaxl or Rottatir Pteuient. 

Sit Dixiii, Coom, CaaT, KCMC Viee«PteMdenv 

bit Savl Samvil, K.CMO, CQ, A(eM>Cenen) 

Sir Daniil Coom, DAtr , K C 
Captain Aoavmis Pcihah Daooit Lorros 
The Hon Kooear P Aisorr, JP, ML C 
Thohai K, AiBorr, Csq JJ* 

Famaica Cunoto Esq^ JJ» 

Nmi.1.1 D CoHiH 
Co-NAAB Co«t« E'q-, C M G , J P 

NlTHANIlLCoIa Esq 
FaeneAiciH Dangai Esq 
SicMVND HopnoNc Esq 

TheHoo EDWAan Kaot JP MLC 
Jacob L MoNTErioai Esq 
Sl^SAlrLSAHCI^KCMG CB 
b r Faaxcis TuaTiLir BLCMG 
The Hon John B Watt MLC 
Geoaoe Ai.taai Luim Esq 

Gaoioa Esq 

Thomas Dai.tob Esq J P 
Airato Bz-oett Esq 
Hemi Bull Esq 
DacioJiUias Esq 


vho hare 

Honeriff CornmniwBeta. 


I Exenure CommisMoarfs.* 
Secretary 


Menihcrs of Commissioi 


• The U 


: Sir AleaaiHicr Stoatt held the post until bis death in June 
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11— NEW SOUTH WALnSwM///iw;/ 


R.H D Wh.ti Esq, JP 
Eomuso C Batt, Esq 
Wm Edwaso Wamejj, Fsq , M D 
The Hon Nicho.as Fiticeiaio 
Micnus JosEfH Pike, Esq 
Fkedekick G Movstfoko Tsq 
WitUAH G Mukkav, Esq 
Rakdolfh C Wakt Esq 
Chakees Eduard PiLCHEK Esq 
■loHS PoFE E«q JP 
R Bdroett Ss ith Esq , J P 
Jamk Watsds, Esq JT 
Mahlon Clarke Cowushaw Esq 
" IttlAM L Datis Esq 
Gmrqe Hiroie Esq 
PrakcwHixsos Esq.RN 
WiiLUM h. HirreHis}o«i, Esq 
Chrijtofher LsTHBRioaE, Esq 
WiluamA MAktkv*. Esq 


[Members of Commission 


III— VICTORIA 

bir Guham Berry KCMO. Agent GetteMl 
JoiMK Bosisto, Esq CMO 

Uayio Mitchili, Esq 
Hekry Borrows Esq 
George F Morris, Esq 
•James Thomsok, Esq 


Executise Commissioner * 

President of Commission and Assistant 
Executive Commissioner 

Members of Commission 

Secretary 


Jr Arthur Bltth KCMG CB 
ir Sakuel Datehsort, KCMG 
H J Scott Esq 
John Pulrer Esq 

•Jacob Montifiore Esq 
Thomas Kwc E q 
W B T Strihc«ays Esq 
The Hon Aleiasoer Hay M L C 


-SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
^gcDt General 


Executive Commissioner 
Assisunt Executive Commiss 01 
Assistant. 

Secretary 


V —QUEENSLAND 

HochToiI^t^E AgeatGeoeral Executive ComniissioDcr 

^ Assistant Commissioner in charge of 

New Guinei exhibits 

Agent General was Exeenbve Comm ssioner till he left London in April 


’ Mr Murray Smith, late 
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V— QUl rNSLANn-"*- 

C.. 4 m. s » m» r q 

S r Ji'iri Ccxtit ^ 

W aiUM r q [ Hwonr/ Comm t^owrv 

Tht Hon 'WuM MLC > 

\I— WISTERN AUSTItAUA 

The Ilod >t 4 ieoLK rKitii C.M C 
Al* « FoTLtK Thom«)« E*q 


Cxtcvt re Commi«^etf 

Atw- UBi Cxecvt re Comintwioofr 


\II-NCW ZCAl>ANl> 


S r rtAseii D tior Bril, K C.'l G, C.B Ajient GmerA 
^ r Jobui Tor Uaait KCMG 
r L S tcMexor Ciq 

t> i rtAxeii D Di t K C C, Clt, rreWcai ^ 

The Maa^vui or NoinAxir GCD COtO 
The RghtHoa Sr Jakh rtrcAno* CArt^ KC.MG, CJ C 
S t Thomas Goai BAOsrst K C M G, C B 
S r Phaosi Gooscm ld Jvavao K C M C, CB. 
h t CowAKD ^ luuM SrArroAo K C^1 C 
S r JoHx IIaal K CJt G 
S r Chaaaes CiirroAD 

GcoACi Maasoan atianovjc, Lsq MX C 
Thomas Rrssnj^ Esq CMC 
LA AM C SMAHA. Csq 

Altaao Doxerr Esi CMC 
RosEA-r Fmaaaats Esq^ MLC 
WiCTAAL Qulvaa Eq CMC 
VTilamP Cos-lshaw E-q 
Favoxa sk G DAxerrr Esq 
VfoirHAXA Esq 
Faicosea LaakhoatHT Esq 
Do 4 p Laakach Esq 
Robeat C Re d Esq 
JoHs Ross, E'q 
Wa tea Kev away Esq 
Nathas e W Let y Esq 
Faedeb ca W Pensefathea Esq 
Besjam a Peteasem Esq 
JoHH Maceaa aas R tch e Esq 
Geoace Oaat Rossel Esq 
FAEDEAC-iooxo Esq 


ExreuUrr Com/uiBS oerr 
Ccmmivs oner lo thers® ^ ^ 
SetreOry 


Memben of Commission 
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Cxecvtirc Comm v<oncr 

Hononr) Comm oncr<. 


Tbellan Jimii f Mjim, MLC 
\ifTo» A aiuHs-i-f, Cvj, CMC 
A J MiicoLM, Lv] 

Cn*iui Ekthiii, r*<j 

A J L CoicKiv, Tv] CM O 
The lion U G C Lxttinx 

_ ix-C/\pr or GOOD Hopr 

IV Hon J GottnH Sm.qc, M n«cut re Comm., oner • 

r Cnaili, Mill*, K C M C., C 11 Agent Genml Comm,, oner 

St.m Cow,,, I ,, Sr,„u,y 

c'u w,’',”.'.:''*' s.«,nv,.,coo,.„„„o„ 

c,p ***., CoifmmcfltOrctrincIirceofNjitvtj. 

SrCKm«Mu»,K.CMG CnChirman ^ 

IIutT 'IniirTHAi 1 „] 

Tnnvii Pill, I vj 
3oHn<i l',„e, Tq 
Dlvv 

s SatACI I V] 

R Prill., I 
J M Piifoe* I 

"-iiiuxO Wi Ivj PA JP 
\Mu«»»i,Bi»PrL Fv} 
i 0 Pjitnotitr I „ 

1 Oc-., 1 V, 

" •* A*citv)« I 
Jixt, Aiiniii I ^ 

Hi,ir Ciutov r«i 
R HIT \\ Nrrr 


I Comm u 


■'f S.iru 
J t^*fl»Bnv,rv, 

•« f ^ 

"P " Oiiuin I VI 
'' I 

p.. . I 

^ H R.,,. I.. 


X— NATAL 


rxecui rt Commi 


,Commt reel XdtKrt 
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^ Committee of A<3«v 


X. — NATAL et u tiHteJ 

D T*tlor, Esq 
Dixiil De Pass, E q 
CtokCE Rtio E«q - J 

SI— ST HELENA 

Lieuteflant Colonef Edvixd Pilmei, bte R.A Exeraure Commissioticr 

H»»-e PiMtx, Esq Assuost. 

XII —CEYLON 

Sir A«hw» N Bh«h KCMG Execttire ComtauNoner 

TY E Detioso*, E«q Hotvonry Seaeuty 


I A Deseeissis, Esq 
J K Jqosdeix, Esq-iCMG 
L G Aotv, Esq 


XlII -MAURITIUS 


Conanssiona 
Hooorsty Commisswner*. 


XIV —STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


F A Ststtexhiw, E sq,CMG 
N P TiimtH, Esq 


ExecuciTe Commiswoer 
Asisust EsecBtire Commissioner 


Tki SieirriET to the Rovel Commisssox 
H. E. WoPEHocsE, Esq , CSIO 
C. H. Fiinoeskt, E<q LL B 


XV— HONG KONG 


Executive Commissioner 

Specul Commissioner from Hong Kong 

Asustsnt 


XVr— NORTH BRITISH BORNEO COMPANY 
Sir Rvtreetoso Alcocx K.CB Executire Comm 

Alfbeo Ueitt, Esq 
Wruuu Kisuix, Esq-, FR.1BA 
Ml \t.usK ^L CsaCEWo Esq AseiiiAua Cwvtvkbomt 


> Commissioners. 


G H. Hsuttstus, Esq., C.M G 
D Hovell Joxis, Esq 


KVIl— BRITISH GUIANA 

I Executin 


Sr Atersnn J Aopmtr KCMG 
Major G E W Mslct late RHA. 
CEOKct X> Hxiiis, Esq 
Colonel W M Lits. 

MeCs\Tirr,Esq, FJC FCSu 
Sir CtotGE H- CirsMStts 
Fosms M. Atitnii, Esq 
Colonel ir ^LL»I3,B.SC 
U G Oa Corn Esq 
C Mri.5«iscw« Eeia, Esq 
M n-iuM IL W«TRAK L-«q 


X\ni— ^EST INDIES 


Executive Comoussiotier 
Secretary 


I ConiRLisstoDers for the Bshunas. 
Assistant Commissioner for Tnn JaJ 


Honorary CommisiODers for Barbaios. 


Honorary Commisstoner for Jams ca 
Honorary CornimsswFBtt (or the 
srard Islands. 


Lee* 



Executive Commissions 



XIX.— BRITISH HONDURAS 

SirAiGUSTUsJ Aodehlst, K C M G Executive Commbsioner 

Major G E W M*iet. late R HA. Secretary 

Chief Justice W A Musohiti Sh»»t Commissioner 

XX —WEST AFRICAN COLONIES 

5) r James Marshall, CMC Executive Commissioner 

Lord Aberdare, GCB, Chairman 
awl Hshmihc, E«q,CMG 
Snr James Marshall, C M G 

F Saahlt, Esq ~ 

EGI1 „,„Es, 

T.,RiSELrr GtirriTH Esq 
W H Qoavli Jomis Esq 
Kshric B Mvrrat, Esq Secretary 


Sir Victor Houlton, GCMG 
Ebrarb T Acitjs, Esq 


Eseeutire Conmissioner 
Assistaot Executire Commissioner 


Hamiltoh Lako, E q 
OtoRat Gorook Hak£, Esq 
Csptain O K. Wiiaty, R.E 


XXlll— FALKLAND ISLANDS 
R Rstal CoMKts»M> EKtcuiwe ComraissioneT 


INDIAN EMPIRE 


Sir Paine CoMirrt 0«-i h C B , Iv C M G, C LC , Secretary 
to the Royal Commission 
Sir Edward C Buck, LL D , B C S 

J R Rons, Eiq, C.LE., Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
t-ommiss on 

Dr George Wi-rr.CJE, MB 

C- PuRDos Clarke Esq, C I E 
M^jor NintL CIE 

Colonel A Li Messurier, C LE 
M- M Bhowhdgcrse, Esq Cl E. 

Dr J W Ttler.CIE, FR.CS 

Thomas Wardlr, Csq 


Executive Commissioner 
Coinmissioaer for the Government of 
Official Agent for the Government of 
Special Officer in charge of Economic 
Honorary Architect 
CommLss oner for HH the Nizam 
of Hyderabad 

Commissioner for H H the Maharajah 
of Mysore 

Commissioner for H H the Thakur 
Sahib of Bhamagar 
Officer ID charge of Native Artisans. 
Royal Comraisaon and Government of 
ladia Sith Culture 
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NATIVES 




1 Sbibj] 

2 Kliad ta Hnssaio 

3 Am r A1 
4* Imamu ddin 
, Ismal 

^ A jajT Hussa n 


Btttartt 

i GoId brocade vtarer 
(4S).- 

^Vearer (to). 

EioLhab ueiTer ( 43 ) 
KtuUiib eara- (45) 
KmUiab vearrr (40) 

K nthab wearef (14). 


Oli 

Nazir Hussjo 
b KajiMijak 
9 Nisa. Abnad 

50 Mugbi] Jas 

51 Mohammid Hussa a 

^jra. 

t \ tb^at Hussa a 

13 MuLseda 

1 4 IsJna S agh 
s j Hiralall 

16 TO. ram 

BaW 

18 Hemchaad 

19 Balshram 


I Iror; m Qutore paster 
I (J6) 

Coppersm h(8s) 

Seal eogfiTer (14) 

S l*er m th(aa). 
Coppersmith (ta) 


IJyer (+a) 

Cal eo printer (40) 
TnaLet oiAer (18) 
S«eirtneacauker(^ ) 
Sweetmeat maker (42) 
Dam weaver (40) 
Gold m th (41) 

Potter (ici) 


Prtharam 

Ramphal 

Bhupla 

Bfs, 

Vj l.ra 

Carpet reader (22) 
Carpet wearer (9) 
Dum wearer (18). 
Carpet wearer (,5). 

ItamlaU 

Chuta 

Caamfiore 

Carpet wearer (9^ 
Carpet weaver {14) 

Radha Calbbh 

Oha am 

Jogal 

Btu per 

Arcbiiect {36) 

Arch tcet (34) 

S oneKarver (10) 
fttooe-carrer {,0} 


3 t ^^unoaWl 
32 J ranLU 




Clay fijare maker (35) 
Decorator (24) 


33 Kadir BofcJj 
34. MaaUa BaUh 


Bjszr 


Uood-carrer (30). 
^Vood-carrer (z ) 


Bhjvttgar 

35 Hai)i Balkick dnTO (35) 

36 Doaa Bollock drirer (25) 

Birra. 

37 Muhammad BaLb Weod-arrrr 

33 Muhasnaad Jama Woodorrer 


Btmhaj Sfnatt / 

39 Vao Jobs P llay Madnssee buikr {3») 

40 Malms D iha Mairasee butler (as). 

41 A TOO Feniandez Bombay butler (36) 

D N renundez Bombay butler (31). 

43 Joseph Napideoo Pcreirz Bombay butler (31) 
44- Ganu Bullah Madoswe butler (14) 

4> Cook 



Dos Juaa 
yurnidra 
W E Fcthjd 


3 Cbas. Ham 


CZTtOV 

Wimala iMuhand ramforheaJs- 
I man) gold m ih. 
o Carpen er 

(A nauve of Galle 
< gold m b asd cab 

lATamlnisveofTrn 
\ eomalee butkr 


4- CbeUa|^ 



Natives. 


Hi 


CtYtON— rtn mutJ 

Sim; 

5 Don linmpi Perera 


6 H Don D-onn 

7 C Don ill onu 

8 AIlKAkxander 

9 MartnPirora 
10 Paul Pcrara 

A I thae tnfn « h l)ift taap 
111 wnie fitrly 


A P«on (or mesvn^cr) 
in tho Colombu 
Kachchin Arach- 
chi by nnk 

Attendant at the 
Ceylon Tea Hou*e 


wcIU 1 


Snhalew 


th bei I 


ac<;uA nUn» « iS 
t^fBd 1 la C«flja 


I Cduardbeon 
* ilium Austin 

3 Christim Au»tm 

4 Catherine Au tin 

5 Anthony Gordon 

6 Catherine Matthews 

7 Mana Matthews 

8 S meon Dance 

9 Rebecca Dance 

10 Jolin Dance 


Bairiiii GoiAkA 
/ttJ AAeer 


Inteq reter and guide 
Arccuna hunter (42) 
iWifiiofthcaboTe a\ca 
( uoio labourer (31) 
ChJd of (heaboee (3) 

{ hldcuv-i wood colter 
reads and writes 
I nghsh (a«) 

( Aunt of Anthony 
Aeawoio labourer 
(3*) 

I Djufil terof Catherine 
< Acawoio reads and 
( wntes a 1 ttle (8) 
Arccuna labovrer(a6) 
pV ift of Simeon Are 
\ cuna field labou er 

I (*4) 

j Child of abore Arc 
1 cuna{*) 

>1 Id Id iU CAorcIi af L«(tin4 


, ^ „ (Weaver wife of So 

Katinou Sofhocli. (*5j j phocJt and eoussn 

{ of Rodothcj 

r Margou Konstantin diKv 

(35) JWnver 

3 RodotheaPetrou(is) Weaver 

4 iladji Sophocl Kara 1,, , 

lambo Hoiiccman 

5 Louka Nicolaidcs Interpreter 


£ or Good Hors 
Mjfjyt 


tfadji Manan 

House painter 

Oizabeth Manan 

J Wife of above dress 

1 Tinker 

Oeoigina Manan 

(Daughter of above 

1 dress maker 

hDhomet Assatz Manan Daby 

Jakoof Mtnan 

1 Nephew to the Hadji 

[ carpenter 

Aa/itvr 

James Jeremuh 

jTambookie kafr 22 

1 jears in police 

Sarah Jeremiah 

ift of above 

Lydit Jeremiah 

Baby 

John Kabua Siloa 

|GeaIek3Kalir plough 

Aodries Msfeana 

Fingee ploughmin 

Klaas Jtar 

Cushman shepherd 

Martha Jaar 

Wife of above 

Martha Jaar 

Baby 

James Smart 

krooman 

s, •» suit >• 

•(•J 4>|]r In iKe a amund wilt n| 

StAAITS StTTtIWINTS 

Inehi Ibrahim 
tncbi Omir 
Wambon 

Awang 

Cirpenter from Perak 


ver by the Giivr nmeot or Perak o 

tlK« AtaUr hguie tliev vc 
rtjligun 

n back aooa at er the ucnp euon of 

PioKG Kosc 


[Manager of Hong 

Ch n Quan Kee 

< Kong Bazaar Can- 
[ ton n erchant 

Quang Mang chow 

[Sub-manager of Hong 

< Kong bazaar Can 


1 ton tnseller 

Chun K n 

1 Macao head hoiel 

( boy 

Quang che S og 

Canton traveDcr 

Loo ayow 

(Domestic servant 

1 Hong Kong 

L. Pi.t 

(Master blackwood 

( carpenter Canton 

Ho Hmg 

HiTi 

ICoo! es Canton 



